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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    LODGER    AT    DYER's. 


Poet.  Upon  your  nice  mince-pies  I've  made  a  sonnet. 
Confectioner.  Thanks.     I  will  make  my  next  mince-pies 
upon  it. 

1~^  YER,  the  confectioner,  famous  for  his  tarts, 
^-^  and  a  dealer  also  in  music  and  toys, 
let  lodgings  when  a  lodger  could  be  found — 
which  was  seldom.  However,  when  a  lodger 
did  arrive,  he  was  not  badly  treated,  for  Dyer 
had  a  deft  hand  at  cookery,  and  Dyer's  wife  was 
one  of  those  brisk  and  alert  little  women  who 
can  do  anything. 

VOL.  II.  ^  I 
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Late  one  Saturday  nig-ht,  when  the  market- 
place brawled  with  bucolic  noises,  there  walked 
into  Dyer's  shop  a  stranger.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  hairless,  of  any  age  between 
thirty  and  fifty ;  carried  a  small  valise ;  and 
sat  down  by  the  counter  with  a  deep  sigh.  He 
wore  a  white  necktie,  and  a  long  coat,  and 
looked  very  much  like  a  preaching  Puritan. 

Mrs.  Dyer,  anything  but  puritanical,  and  in- 
deed with  a  slight  touch  of  wickedness  in  her, 
asked  his  pleasure. 

"  Can  I  have  lodgings  here?  "  he  said.  "  I 
want  to  stay  in  these  parts  for  some  time,  hav- 
ing work  to  do  for  the  Lord.  I  desire  not  to  go 
to  profane  taverns,  where  wine  and  beer  are 
drunk,  to  the  detriment  of  mankind.  I  am  sure 
from  seeing  you,  madam,  that  yours  is  the 
estimable  establishment  I  desire ;  and  if  you 
can  take  me  in,  I  shall,  being  a  stranger,  gladly 
pay  you  all  charges  beforehand." 

Wherewith  our  puritanic  friend  laid  on  the 
counter  several  pieces  of  gold. 
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Mrs.  Dyer,  delighted  with  the  compHment  to 
herself,  but  more  delighted  with  the  guineas, 
shoAved  him  very  quickly  to  her  famous  front 
room  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the  market- 
place, and  with  her  own  fair  hands  prepared  for 
him  tea.  He  went  to  bed  early — before  indeed 
her  husband  came  home.  Mr.  Dyer,  having 
beheld  palpable  gold,  thought  his  wife  had 
acted  wisely,  and  ate  his  supper  of  tripe  in 
beatific  mood. 

The  strange  lodger  had  informed  Mrs.  Dyer 
that  he  was  the  Reverend  John  Joyce.  He  was 
reverend  by  courtesy.  The  next  morning,  Sun- 
day, he  lay  late  in  bed,  and  Dyer,  who  was 
organist  at  the  parish  church,  did  not  see  him. 
But  he  told  a  lady  who  was  parsoness  of  the 
parish,  that  his  wife  had  let  her  lodgings  to  a 
clerical  gentleman,  and  the  rumour  spread,  and 
there  was  quite  a  flutter  among  the  ecclesias- 
tical maidens.  And  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
Reverend  John  Joyce,  having  recovered  from 
his  fatigue,  went  to  church,  he  was  put  into  a 
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splendid    old-fangled  square  pew,  with  quarto 

prayer-books,  and  hassocks  of  vast  dimension, 

and  a  park  paling  round  it  that  rendered  view 

of  the  reading-desk  impossible. 

The  Reverend  John  Joyce  heard  scarce  any 

of  the  Reverend  Arundel  Saint  Osyth's  delicate 

musical  flutelike  passages.    When  Saint  Osyth 

began  his  clerical  career,  he  was  one  of  three 

curates  to  an  old-fashioned  rector  of  the  high- 

and-dry  school,  who  had  hunted  in  scarlet  when 

he  was  forty,  and  who  drank  port  now  he  was 

eighty.     Old  Jack  Russell's  living  was  good — 

two  thousand  at  least ;  and  his  humour  and 
piety   and    tolerance   and    temper    were    also 

good ;  and  he  paid  his  three  curates  well  for 
boyish  clergymen — clergy-boys  one  might 
say.  All  three  were  proud  of  their  style  of 
reading :  all  three  had  diverse  styles.  The 
Rector  called  Saint  Osyth  Flute;  he  called 
the  second,  an  Irishman,  Trumpet ;  he  called 
the  third,  a  sharp-voiced  gentleman  .Fife.  To 
flute  or  bray  or  scream  the  service  's  not  the 
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thing :  it  should  be  read.  The  Rector  read 
certain  parts  sometimes,  and  read  them  nobly. 
To  his  eighty-fifth  year  he  preached  on 
Sunday  mornings ;  he  preached  like  a  friend 
and  a  father ;  he  told  m.en  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  sober  truth  in  simple  language. 

"  The  greatest  sin  I  have  committed,"  he 
said  to  a  friend  in  his  old  age,  "  has  been 
reading  the  Athanasian  Creed  so  many  times. 
But  then  I  never  meant  it ;  and  nobody  else  in 
the  church  could  understand  it." 

But  we  have  passed  from  the  path  of  the 
Reverend  John  Joyce.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyer 
found  him  the  perfection  of  lodgers.  He  paid 
punctually,  and  without  criticism,  and  gave 
very  little  trouble.  After  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Dyer, 
thinking  he  must  find  it  dull,  and  commiserating 
him  accordingly,  induced  him  sometimes  to 
visit  her  in  her  parlour.  Mr.  Dyer  was  away 
giving  music  lessons.  His  wife  lay  perdue 
behind  a  glass  door,  watching  for  customers — 
Dr.  Harris's  schoolboys  for  raspberry  tarts,  or 
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Madame  Simonet's  girls  for  macaroons  and 
ratifias.  Many  hours  of  the  day  she  found 
very  slow  indeed.  When  her  clerical  lodger 
arrived,  he  became  a  great  resource,  and  the 
little  back  parlour  was  quite  charming. 

For  the  Reverend  John  Joyce  was  not  with- 
out resources.  He  smoked  cigarettes  of  lata- 
kia,  mild  as  cream  of  Devon ;  and  in  time 
induced  Mrs.  Dyer  to  join  him.  He  had  pretty 
little  straw-covered  pints  of  maraschino  about 
him,  which  made  Mrs.  Dyer  think  less  of  his 
holy  horror  of  wine  and  beer.  He  talked 
wondrous  talk,  telling  Mrs.  Dyer,  who  was 
rather  romantic  and  rather  devout,  marvellous 
stories  of  his  adventures  as  a  missionary  in 
Central  Africa,  where  he  had  encountered 
many  martyrdoms,  and  many  naughty 
negresses.  Best  accomplishment  of  all — he 
listened. 

Mrs.  Dyer  like  to  talk,  and  had  plenty  to  say. 
A  dealer  in  two  such  attractive  wares  as  music 
and  confectionery  is  likely  to  have  some  gossip 
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about.  The  Reverend  John  Joyce  was  the  best 
of  listeners,  nor  ever  seemed  tired  of  hearing 
anecdotes  of  persons  concerning  whom  it  was 
quite  clear  he  could  know  nothing  whatever. 
Perhaps  he  was  going  to  write  a  book  on  village 
life,  as  he  showed  so  much  interest  in  every- 
thing that  passed  in  Silchester  village.  Mrs. 
Dyer  told  him  all  about  the  Squire  and  the 
Squire's  wife,  and  his  son  and  daughter,  who, 
(poor  stupid  things  !)  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  and  about  the  Rector  and  his  niece, 
who  thought  herself  very  clever,  but  evidently 
wanted  to  marry  that  boy  Silvester  Silchester ; 
and  about  what  had  happened  on  Seamew 
Island — an  incoherent  story ;  and  much  more 
not  needful  to  mention.  The  Reverend  John 
Joyce  began  to  know  as  much  about  Silchester 
as  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Curiosity,  like  Comedy,  lives  in  villages. 
Everybody  wanted  to  know  who  the  Reverend 
John  Joyce  was.  Everybody  who  had  the 
pleasure    of  knowing    Mrs.   Dyer    asked  that 
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lady,  who  shook  her  ringlets  mysteriously. 
Many  theories  were  formed.  People  thought 
he  might  be  excommunicated,  or  sequestrated, 
or  inhibited,  or  anything  else  in  four  or  five 
syllables.  People  thought  he  was  crossed  in 
love.  People  thought  he  had  run  away  from 
his  creditors.  But  the  favourite  theory  (since 
there  was  some  ecclesiastical  controversy  burn- 
ing) was  that  he  was  a  clerical  detective,  sent 
round  by  the  Dean  of  Arches,  or  the  Prolocutor 
of  Convocation,  or  the  Judge  of  the  Consistory 
Court,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Rector  wore  a 
clean  surplice  on  Saints'  days. 


CHAPTER   II. 


ALLIES. 


"  Nine  days  they  wonder  :  on  the  tenth  they  go 
'Mong  other  wonderers,  saying,  '  Ah,  ive  know  !" 

LODGER  and  parlour  boarder  were  both 
nine  days'  wonders  in  Silchester:  but  time 
passed,  and  one  or  two  other  things  occurred, 
and  public  attention  dropped  off  from  Miss 
Laura  Bronte  and  the  Reverend  John  Joyce. 
As  to  the  former,  she  gave  her  schoolmistress 
a  world  of  trouble.  She  did  not  want  to  get 
up  in  the  morning.  She  did  not  want  to  learn 
anything  at  all.  She  did  not  want  to  go  to 
bed  at  night.  She  wanted  all  sorts  of  nice 
things  that  were  not  allowed.  She  wanted  to 
finish  a  novel  she  was  writing  in  school  hours. 
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She  ran  in  debt  for  tarts  and  ices  at  Dyer's. 
She  made  eyes  at  people  in  the  village  street, 
and  at  the  young  fellows  in  church.  She  was 
the  ideal  of  a  naughty  girl.  Madame  Simonet 
got  very  tired  of  her,  and  Monsieur,  who  had 
much  grave  humour  about  him,  laughed  at  his 
wife. 

"  You  need  not  laugh  at  me,  Adolphe,"  said 
Selina.  "You  ?;//>/// give  me  your  advice.  I 
know  I  was  wrong  to  take  her  in  while  you 
were  absent,  but  the  old  gentleman  was  so 
very  respectable,  and  I  thought  you  would 
not  object  to  two  hundred  a  year." 

"  I  am  far  from  having  such  a  prejudiced 
objection,"  said  Simonet,  smiling.  "  I  like  a 
good  cigar,  and  two  hundred  a  year  represents 
about  twenty  cigars  a  day.  But,  Selina,  my 
child" — he  always  treated  his  dignified  ludi- 
magistra  as  a  child  in  private — "  I  do  not  like 
those  scrofulous  little  women.  She  may  be 
any  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven.  She 
writes  novels,   and  can't  spell,  and  won't  be 
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induced  to  learn.  When  she  gives  us  sufficient 
cause,  I  should  propose  to  send  her  straight 
away  to  the  venerable  uncle." 

''  But  two  hundred  a  year  !  "  said  Madame 
Simonet. 

"  Ah,  nous  verrons.  I  am  doubtful  of  that 
girl.  I  will  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  under  my 
peach  trees,  and  think  about  it.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

After  pacing  up  and  down  for  some  time,  he 

said, 

"  I  have  just  an  idea ;  think  about  it.  She 
is  small,  ignorant,  lazy,  rebellious.  She  is 
older  than  you  in  my  belief,  which  is  a  reason 
why  I  cannot  understand  her  wanting  to  come 
here.  Have  her  put  in  short  frocks,  and  make 
her  learn  with  the  lowest  class,  and  take  away 
all  her  parlour-boarder  privileges  entirely.  Tell 
the  teacher  of  that  class  to  insist  on  her  learn- 
ing, and  to  keep  her  in  rigorously  when  she 
fails  in  her  lessons,  and  to  rap  her  knuckles  or 
box  her  ears  if  she  is  disobedient." 
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Sellna  laughed  at  this  comical  sug-gestion. 

'*  Are  you  serious  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Quite,"  replied  Monsieur,  who  was  care- 
fully examining  his  peach  blossom  while  he 
talked. 

"  But  she  will  want  to  go  away." 

"Exactly,  and  that  is  what  I  want.  She  is 
no  use  here,  Selina.  If  she  becomes  disgusted, 
let  her  write  to  the  venerable  uncle.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  see  him.  By  the  way,  always 
make  her  go  to  bed  early." 

Madame  Simonet,  after  some  deliberation, 
decided  to  act  on  her  husband's  advice.  There 
was  much  murmuring,  as"  may  be  supposed. 
But  the  schoolmistress,  having  made  up  her 
mind,  was  firm. 

"You  behave  like  a  baby,  Miss  Bronte,"  she 
said,  "  and  must  be  treated  like  a  baby.  Your 
residence  here  has  not  done  you  the  least  good 
as  yet — except  as  regards  your  health,  which 
your  uncle  said  was  bad,  and  which  has  cer- 
tainly improved  so  much   that  you   are  quite 
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capable   of  doing   some   work.      As   you    are 

wretchedly  ignorant,  for  your  age — by  the  way, 

what  is  your  age  ? ' ' 

The  suddenness  of  the  question  took  her  by 

surprise.     She  hesitated  before  answering — 
"  Sixteen." 

*'  Well,  for  that  age  even,  you  know  nothing ; 
and  I  should  certainly  have  thought  you  older. 
However,  being  thus  ignorant,  I  shall  make 
you  learn ;  and  as  you  are  also  much  too  pert 
and  forward,  I  shall  put  you  in  a  dress  which 
wiir  make  you  look  more  childish." 

"  I'll  write  to  my  uncle,"  she  exclaimed, 
crying  with  indignation. 

"By  all  means,"  said  Madame  Simonet. 
"  If  he  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  withdrawn  you  at 
once." 

But  several  days  passed,  and  Miss  Laura 
took  her  place  in  the  lowest  class-room,  among 
girls  of  whom  the  eldest  was  perhaps  twelve, 
and  found  herself  obliged  to  learn,  under 
penalty  of  bread  and  water  and  other  unplea- 
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sant  things.     And  all  this  time  she  showed  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  writing  to  her  uncle. 

"  Has  your  parlour  boarder  written  to  the 
venerable  uncle?"  Simonet  was  wont  to  say, 
as  he  strolled  along  his  peach-grown  terrace. 

The  answer  was  always  negative. 

"Ah!"  Several  puffs  of  the  magic  weed. 
"  I  do  not  very  much  think  she  will." 

"  Why  not  ? "   asked  his  wife. 

"  Because  I  doubt  whether  she  has  an  uncle 
to  write  to." 

'*  Adolphe !  why  I  have  his  name  and 
address  !" 

"  Bien — I  will  look  at  that  presently.  My 
belief  is  that  this  young  woman  is  here  to  do 
some  harm.  She  is  stupid  and  cunning,  ugly 
and  pretty,  old  and  babyish.  I  know  such 
people  ;  she  I's.fille  de  truie.    I  will  find  her  out." 

Miss  Laura  recalcitrated  strongly  the  first 
Sunday.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  to 
church  looking  like  a  girl  of  twelve.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  dressing  superbly,  and,  as 
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we  have  seen,  making  eyes  at  all  the  young 
men  who  would  look  at  her.  To  go  to  the 
noble  old  church  at  Silchester,  and  sit  within 
sight  of  all  Doctor  Harris's  jeering  boys,  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  became  quite 
hysterical  about  it. 

*'What  shall  I  do?"  said  Madame  to 
Monsieur. 

"  Let  her  stay  at  home.  By  next  Sunday 
something  will  have  happened." 

She  stayed  at  home,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which 
was  not  to  her  uncle,  and  which  never  reached 
its  address.. 

*  *  *  * 

When  the  Reverend  Arundel  Saint  Osyth 
heard  there  was  a  parson  quartered  at  Dyer's, 
and  saw  him  pretty  regularly  at  church,  he 
thought  of  calling  upon  him.  His  niece,  who 
was  now  his  prime  counsellor,  dissuaded  him. 

"  The  man  may  be  a  clergyman,"  she  said, 
"  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman.     I  went  one  day 
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to  see  Dyer  about  the  choir  business,  and  he 
looked  at  me  so  insolently  that  I  could  have 
horsewhipped  him  with  pleasure.  And  you 
should  see  his  behaviour  at  church.  You  see 
nothing,  my  dear  uncle,  being  absorbed  in  the 
service;  but  he  is  really  disreputable.  Don't 
call  on  him  till  you  know  more  about  him." 

The  Rector  obeyed  his  niece ;  the  more 
readily,  because  an  instinct  made  him  shudder 
at  the  Reverend  John  Joyce. 

Still  that  parson  (or  person)  had  his  tea- 
meetings.     He  became  popular. 

How? 

Well,  he  had  got  gradually  acquainted  with 
the  tradesmen  of  Silchester  and  the  farmers  of 
the  vicinage,  and  he  talked  a  kind  of  religious 
republicanism  which  attracted  them.  Where 
the  parson  is  a  High  Churchman  like  Saint 
Osyth,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  current  of  opposi- 
tion. Joyce  adroitly  led  this  current.  He 
sneered  at  the  floral  decorations  and  the  choral 
service.  He  abused  the  creed  of  5".  At/iana.sms, 
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as  the  Arlan  heretics  used  to  call  him.  He  was 
all  in  favour  of  extemporaneous  sermons  that 
lasted  an  hour,  and  ridiculed  the  delicate  yet 
incisive  sermonettes  which  the  Reverend  Arun- 
del read  from  a  dainty  note-paper  manuscript. 
As  the  sermonettes  had  hit  one  or  two  people 
rather  hard,  his  criticism  was  accepted.  Be- 
sides, for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  decora- 
tions had  been  unpopular.  Somebody  had 
called  them  Papistical.  The  Catholics  like 
living  flowers  in  their  churches  all  the  year 
round  :  are  they  not  right  ?  They  have  many 
errors,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is  sacerdotal 
celibacy,  but  I  like  their  flowers.  The  man 
who  is  irreligious  when  he  sees  and  smells  a 
rose,  must  have  an  admirable  capacity  for 
irreligion. 

The  Reverend  John  Joyce,  among  his  ac- 
quaintances, came  across  one  Joseph  Sexton,  a 
grocer  and  a  dissenting  preacher.  Sexton  was 
not  altogether  a  bad  fellow,  but  he  compared 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  whore  of  Baby- 
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Ion,  and  was  very  fierce  against  bishops.  John 
Joyce  slightly  encouraged  him,  whence  it  hap- 
pened that  they  became  great  cronies.  They 
went  out  together  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
got  under  a  tree  in  some  village,  and  the  one 
preached  while  the  other  sang  the  hymns. 
Thought  is  free,  and  such  eccentricities  may 
do  good ;  still,  it  seems  probable  that  the  men 
who  built  our  minsters  and  wrote  our  homilies 
were  nearer  to  true  religion  than  these  fellows. 
Sexton  and  Joyce  had  satis  loquentiae  sapientiae 
parum;  could  talk  ;  could  not  think  ;  could  pray 
a  prayer;  could  not  worship;  could  preach; 
could  not  counsel ;  could  repeat  a  creed;  could 
not  imagine  God. 

Now  Sexton,  besides  being  a  grocer,  farmed 
a  little ;  and  on  his  farm  at  Silchester  Leigh 
there  was  a  place  that  much  puzzled  the  archae- 
ologists. From  time  immemorial  it  had  been 
known  as  the  Palace.  About  an  acre  of  land 
was  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall,  well  buttressed, 
seven  feet  high.     There  were  ruinous  cellars  in 
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the  place ;  there  were  superb  cedars  and  oaks  ; 
there  was  an  artificial  pond,  known  tradition- 
ally as  the  Queen's  Bath  ;  there  was  also  a 
tumble-down  round  tower,  like  a  tall  martello, 
which  had  been  left  when  the  place  was  laid 
waste. 

One  day  the  Reverend  John  Joyce  proposed 
to  his  friend  Sexton  that  he  should  rent 
this  acre  of  land,  tower  and  fishpond  and 
all.^ 

"  I  could  shut  myself  up  there  and  meditate," 
he  u'rged.  "Could  not  I  live  in  the  tower? 
There  are  one  or  two  habitable  rooms.  I 
should  so  much  prefer  it  to  living  over  Dyer's 
shop,  and  looking  out  on  the  wickedness  of  the 
market-place." 

Its  wickedness  consisted  in  its  being  so 
deadly  dull  that  you  would  not  see  twenty 
people  walk  through  it  in  a  week.  But  Sexton 
agreed  with  his  clerical  friend,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Reverend  John  Joyce  retreated  from 
Dyer's,  (leaving,  let  us  hope,  a  few  cigarettes 
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behind  him,)   and  started  as  a  hermit  in   the 
Palace. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  do,  but  the  Reverend 
John  Joyce  had  odd  ideas.  When  he  went 
away  from  Dyer's,  he  took  great  care  to  pre- 
vent their  knowing  whither  he  meant  to  go. 
He  told  Sexton  to  keep  most  secret  the 
place  of  his  habitation.  He  desired  to  be 
alone — to  fast — to  pray — to  purify  himself. 
This  was  the  very  place  where  a  man  might 
live  a  hermit's  life,  even  amid  the  busy  stir  of 
England. 

Sexton,  a  religious  enthusiast,  was  delighted 
with  a  man  who  thus  desired  to  isolate  himself. 
He  wanted  to  give  him  the  place  rent-free,  but 
this  Mr.  Joyce  would  not  hear  of.  Joyce  stipu- 
lated for  perfect  secrecy.  Sexton,  agreeing 
thereto,  stipulated  that  he  might  visit  him  once 
a  week  to  see  he  was  well.  He  was  perfectly 
delighted  with  this  new  ascetic,  and  hoped  to 
keep  him  quite  to  himself 

When  the  parson  had  got  rid  of  his  friend,* 
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and  locked  the  postern  door  in  the  mighty  wall, 
he  clomb  up  into  the  first  floor  of  his  tower, 
where  was  a  small  room  in  which  you  might 
swing  a  smallish  cat,  and  sat  down  on  his  rugs 
and  smoked.     He  soliloquized. 

''Well,"  he  thought,  "I  have  astonished  poor 
dear  Sexton,  who  clearly  thinks  me  the  pink  of 
piety.  But  what  is  *****  doing  ?  She 
ought  before  this  to  have  had  some  news  for 
me.  She  is  a  lazy  little  minx,  I  fancy,  and  just 
amuses  herself  by  anything  that  turns  up.  I'll 
write  her  a  letter." 

The  old  tower  was  unfurnished,  but  the 
Reverend  John  Joyce  had  made  his  room  look 
habitable  with  rugs  and  other  such  matters, 
and  a  good  fire  burnt,  and  books  lay  about, 
while  on  the  table  were  a  Strasbourg  pie  and 
some  flasks  of  wine.  The  Reverend  John  Joyce 
ate  and  drank,  and  then  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Laura  Bronte ;  then  he  smothered  himself  in 
rugs,  and  lay  by  the  blazing  wood  fire,  and 
slept. 
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Sexton  came  next  day  to  see  him,  having  to 
bring-  some  further  conveniences.  He  found 
him,  at  twelve,  smoking  fiercely  amid  his  rugs. 
Although  he  had  never  heard  that  hermits 
smoked,  he  now  thought  tobacco  (cut  caven- 
dish) emitted  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  the  Reverend  John 
Joyce,  "will  you  cause  this  letter  to  be  delivered 
to  Miss  Laura  Bronte,  at  Madame  Simonet's 
seminary  ?  It  must  be  given  her  secretly,  or 
they  may  persecute  her.  She  is,  I  hope,  one 
of  the  elect ;  and  she  is  thrown  among  the 
wicked." 

Sexton  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Joyce 
himself  delivered  the  note  to  Mrs.  Dyer,  she 
could  easily  cause  the  note  to  reach  Miss  Bronte. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Dyer  would  be  spiritually  bene- 
fited by  a  visit  from  him. 

Why  did  the  Reverend  John  Joyce  turn  her- 
mit, and  inhabit  the  Palace  ? 

Because  he  had  discovered  that  Louisa  Saint 
Osyth  liked  white  water-lilies. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TWO    LETTERS. 
"  Literulae  scriptae  manent." 

MISS  LAURA,  having  written  her  letter 
that  Sunday,  wanted  to  post  It.  She 
hoped  to  go  out  and  do  so  without  being  noticed, 
since  usually  most  of  the  servants  at  the  Semi- 
nary went  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings.  The 
post-office  was  not  far ;  but  she  much  disliked 
the  Idea  of  going  Into  the  street  dressed  In  a 
short  frock.  Laura  called  herself  sixteen ; 
looked  twelve ;  was  four-and-twenty.  She  was 
going  dowrTstalrs  with  Intent  to  carry  out  her 
design,  when  she  encountered  on  the  stairs  a 
"foolish  fat  scullion"  of  the  household,  who 
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had  not  been  allowed  to  go  to  church.  Laura's 
vanity  overcame  her  instinct  of  danger ;  and 
she  knew  the  scullion  to  be  simply  a  fool ; 
so  she  gave  her  sixpence,  saying, 

'*  Post  this  letter  for  me,  before  the  people 
return  from  church." 

Eliza — whom  her  fellow-servants  preferred  to 
call  Elizer — grinned  acquiescence.  She  took 
the  letter,  meaning  to  run  off  with  it  at  once. 
But  at  that  moment  the  cook's  bell  rang  for  her, 
and  without  a  thought  she  threw  the  letter  on 
the  table  in  the  hall,  and  it  is  probable  she  has 
never  thought  of  it  since. 

Now  the  first  person  to  notice  this  letter  was 
Amy  Chatterton,  quick  of  eye  as  well  as  tongue, 
as  the  girls  came  through  the  hall  from  church. 
It  was  a  delicate-looking  epistle,  in  a  pink 
envelope,  sealed  with  blue  wax.  It  struck  her 
at  once  by  whom  it  was  written.  The  parlour 
boarder's  disgrace  had  caused  so  much  de- 
bating in  the  dormitories,  that  several  pupils 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  themselves ;  and  you 
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may  be  sure  Amy  Chatterton  was  one  of  them. 
Madame  was  rather  ingenious  in  her  punish- 
ments. She  applied  the  doctrine  of  Hahne- 
mann— Si7nilia  similibiis  curantur.  Amy  was 
punished  for  chattering  at  midnight  by  having 
to  leave  her  place  at  the  dinner-table  when  the 
meat  was  removed,  and  to  stand  on  a  stool 
while  her  schoolfellows  ate  pudding,  and  to 
read  Madame  D'Aunoy's  story  of  Princess 
Babille,  the  lady  who  when  once  she  began  to 
talk  could  not  leave  off  till  it  rained.  As  she 
lived  in  a  country  where  it  rained  very  seldom, 
the  Princess  became  rather  a  nuisance  to  her 
family.  Imagine  Amy's  distress  while  the 
pudding  rapidly  vanished,  and  the  Princess 
Babille's  adventures  became  funnier  every 
moment. 

When  Amy's  eye  caught  the  letter,  she 
adroitly  put  her  muff  on  it,  and  contrived  to  take 
it  upstairs  with  her.  She  did  it  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  without  thinking  why ;  but  all 
letters  were  contraband  at  the  seminary,  none 
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being  sent  or  received,  parental  correspondence 
excepted,  without  special  permission  and  exa- 
mination. Little  Amy,  when  she  had  reached 
the  cloak-room,  where  the  girls  took  off  their 
walking  attire,  furtively  glanced  at  the  letter, 
but  before  she  could  read  the  superscription, 
which  was  in  a  windy  autograph,  Grace  Green- 
land had  noticed  her,  and  took  the  letter  from 
her  hand,  and  read  the  address. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this,  you  tiny  minx  ?  " 
asked  Grace,  who,  although  of  the  type  con- 
cerning which  Byron  writes — 

"  Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  Xo pare" 

had  yet  considerable  humour,  and  a  fine  voca- 
bulary of  girlish  slang.  Indeed,  she  had  among 
her  books  The  Slang  Dictionary,  which  Madame 
Simonet  would  certainly  have  confiscated  had 
she  known  it. 

Amy  Chatterton  told  her  ;  told  her  also  her 
conjecture  as  to  the  author. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Grace.     "  It's  Miss  Slate 
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Pencil.  She's  a  nice  young  person,  neglecting 
her  religious  duties  to  write  love-letters.  It  is 
of  course  my  duty  to  hand  this  to  Madame." 

"But  who  is  it  to  ?  "  exclaimed  Amy,  and 
half  a  dozen  others. 

"  Young  ladies,  your  grammar  is  defective, 
and  your  inquisitiveness  is  improper.  The 
name  of  the  person  will  be  kept  profoundly 
secret." 

"  Well,  you  might  say  whether  it's  a  gentle- 
man or  a  lady,"  exclaimed  Amy. 

''  From  appearances  I  should  say,  decidedly 
neither  one  nor  the  other." 

Grace  then  went  in  search  of  Madame,  gave 
her  the  letter,  and  told  her  all  about  it. 

"Ah,"  said  Madame  Simonet,  "you  have 
done  quite  right.  And  Miss  Chatterton  has 
for  once  been  useful  through  her  curiosity. 
Tell  her  so :  also  tell  her  she  shall  learn  half 
a  dozen  pages  of  TJie  Complete  Letter  Writer^ 
to  cure  her  of  caring  about  other  people's 
letters." 
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That  little  Amy  got  considerably  laughed  at 
on  this  occasion  va  sans  dire. 

When  Monsieur  Simonet  saw  the  letter,  and 
noted  its  superscription — 

"  The  Rev.  John  Joyce, 

Market  Place, 

SiLCHESTER," 

he  gave  a  sardonic  smile,  and  said, 

'*  Ha,  we  have  found  our  venerable  uncle  at 

last." 

Whereupon  he  opened  the  letter,  but  gained 
therefrom     very    little     information.       It     ran 

thus  : 

Mzutby.  I.  hfthit  povs  euj.  2.  hsdjen. 
3.  ehbuf.     7.  B  k  o.     7.  e  e.  5. 

Simonet  handed  it  silently  to  his  wife,  and 
puffed  his  cigar  while  she  silently  examined  it. 
She  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  amaze- 
ment that  fairly  made  him  laugh. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  this  ? "  she  exclaimed, 
"  It  looks  like  a  language  gone  mad." 

'■''La  cryptographie,  ma  mie,''''    said  Simonet. 
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"It  is  easy  to  read  when  you  know  the  way. 
I  studied  it  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  I  will 
try  to  read  that  by-and-by." 

"  But  who  is  this  Joyce  ?  And  what  is  there 
to  connect  him  with  this  wretched  girl?" 

"  The  mystery  shall  be  cleared,"  he  an- 
swered. Don't  be  at  all  impatient.  I  will  find 
it  out." 

That  evening,  when  Monsieur  Simonet  had 
dined,  over  his  cafe,  noir  with  chasse  of  Chart- 
reuse he  examined  Miss  Laura's  cypher.  He 
detected  the  clue  in  ten  minutes.  He  tried 
the  figures  intervening  between  the  letters  in 
several  ways,  and  soon  found  out  the  significa- 
tion of  the  enigma. 

"Ah,  it  has,  has  it?"  he  said,  when  he  had 
solved  it  to  his  satisfaction.  "  Now  we  must 
find  out  what  it  is,  and  who  you  are,  my  lady. 
We  will  be  quiet  for  the  present,  and  see  what 
you  do  :  only  to-morrow  we  will  make  one  or 
two  inquiries." 

But  the  morrow  brought  indirect    informa- 
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tion,  not  devoid  of  value.  For  that  very 
Sunday  evening,  during-  church-time,  the 
Reverend  John  Joyce  had  called  on  Mrs.  Dyer, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  quiet  nap 
while  her  husband  was  away  in  his  organ-loft. 
The  reverend  gentleman  introduced  cigarettes 
and  maraschino.  They  had  a  pleasant  gossip. 
By-and-by  he  produced  a  letter,  and  asked 
her  if  she  could  get  it  delivered  privately  to 
Miss  Laura. 

"She  is  a  relation  of  mine,"  he  explained, 
*■*  but  I  cannot  call  to  see  her  because  she  is 
placed  there  by  other  relations  who  tyrannize 
over  her  and  detest  me." 

Now  Dyer  gave  music  lessons  at  the  semi- 
nary. Nothing  would  be  easier,  his  wife 
thought.  She  promised  it  should  be  done. 
Dyer  never  dared  to  disobey  her,  for  she 
possessed  all  the  arts  necessary  to  secure 
obedience.  She  could  scold  ;  she  could  sulk ; 
she  could  spoil  poor  Dyer's  dinner;  she  could 
keep  him  awake  late  at  night  and  in  the  early 
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morning.  If  all  the  wives  of  England  were 
such  adepts  in  their  art,  an  agitation  for 
Woman's  Rights  would  be  utterly  unneces- 
sary. 

When  Dyer  was  commanded  to  furtively 
deliver  this  letter,  he  made  a  slight  remon- 
strance, with  the  natural  deference  and  respect 
of  a  well-managed  husband.  He  represented 
that  if  he  were  found  out  by  Madame  Simonet, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  his  music  lessons,  a 
fertile  source  of  income ;  that  perhaps  she 
might  inform  some  of  his  other  patrons,  who 
would  withdraw  their  patronage  also.  Poor 
Dyer  felt  he  could  hardly  live  on  tarts  and 
ices.  The  lady  was  inexorable.  Though  fond 
of  money,  she  was  fonder  of  her  own  way. 
She  also  liked  the  missionary-Othello  con- 
verge and  fragrant  cigarettes  and  pint  flasks 
of  maraschino  of  the  Reverend  J.  J. 

She  insisted.  Dyer  of  course  submitted,  as 
subservient  as  that  merchant  of  Bagdat  whose 
wife  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  because 
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he  smelt  of  garlic.  Of  course  everybody  co- 
incides with  Dean  Swift : — 

"  This  is  every  cook's  opinion, 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion  : 
But,  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoiled, 
Your  onions  must  be  throughly  boiled." 

Garlic  is  worse  than  onion,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  merchant  of  Bagdat  was 
hardly  too  severe. 

As  the  confectioner-pianist  was  walking  up 
the  High  Street  next  morning,  a  roll  of  music 
under  his  arm,  and  the  Reverend  J.  J.'s  letter  in 
his  pocket,  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him. 
He  would  tell  his  lady  and  mistress  he  had 
delivered  the  letter,  but  would  not  do  it. 
He  would  (he  thought)  give  it  to  Monsieur 
Simonet,  if  that  gentleman  happened  to  be  at 
home.  Dyer  was  much  afraid  of  Simonet, 
who  had  a  habit  of  saying  sharp  things  which 
perplexed  his  intellect.  Neither  confectioners 
nor  musicians  are  usually  very  brilliant. 

Dyer  carried    out   his   design    successfully. 
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for   he   met    Monsieur   in    the  garden    as   he 
entered  and  told  him  what  had  happened  as 
succinctly  as  lay   within    his    power,    leaving 
Simonet  to  suppose  that  his  wife  knew  all  about 
it.     The  humorous  Frenchman  was  too  acute 
to  believe  this ;  but  he  put  the  letter  into  his 
side-pocket,  and  lighted  his  cigar,  and  loitered 
up  and  down  his  favourite   terrace.     His  wall 
fruit  and  garden  glasses  won  his  first  atten- 
tion.     He  chuckled   over  the  excellent    con- 
dition of  melon  and  cucumber.     It  was  an  odd 
thing  about  Simonet  that,  though  he  loved  to 
grow  fruit,  he  seldom  ate  any.     The  mulberry 
and  the  medlar  were  his  favourites — the   only 
fruits,  he  maintained,  except  the  olive,  which 
do  not  spoil  good  wine. 

After  a  while  he  opened  the  letter  to  Miss 
Laura  Bronte.  It  was  addressed  in  a  curious 
yet  legible  hand,  and  on  the  seal  there  was  a 
cutter  yacht  with  all  sail  set,  and  the  motto 
Pouvez  vous  attraper  ? 

"Ha,    ha!"    laughed   Simonet   to   himself, 
'^q  VOL.  u.  3 
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"  more  cypher !    But  I  have  you  now,  my  good 
friend." 

3.  iwbp.  wyp.  wa.  t.  ppfecg.  i.  nujhgbtde.  o.  4.  cw.  i. 
2718.  mjfnihj.  6.  w.  o.  o.  vuv.  17.  etfdyjuhamneeuj.  314159. 
e.  r.  f.  8. 

This  was  the  letter. 

At  about  twelve,  Madame  having  taken  her 
classes,  joined  her  husband  on  the  terrace. 
He  showed  her  the  letter. 

"  There,  ma  mie^''  he  said  ;  "  there  is  a  nice 
piece  of  easy  reading  for  a  young  lady  who 
keeps  a  seminary,  and  is  accomplished  in 
languages." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  means,  Adolphe  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  means  that  your  charming  parlour 
boarder  means  to  run  away,  and  that  I  mean  to 
let  her.  It  comes  from  the  venerable  uncle. 
The  venerable  uncle  comes  to  fetch  her. 
Suspecting  something,  I  opened  the  envelope 
very  craftily,  so  that  it  can  be  replaced  with  a 
touch  of  gum.  When  the  girl  is  absent,  let  it 
be  put  on  her  dressing-table." 
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*' And  what  next?" 

"  Next,  invent  some  reason  for  giving  a 
half-holiday  on  Tuesday,  and  a  dance  in  the 
evening.  Tell,  this  young  person  that,  on  her 
good  behaviour,  she  may  join  the  elder  girls 
upon  that  occasion.  The  weather  is  warm ; 
have  all  doors  and  windows  open.  I  wish  the 
poor  captive  every  chance  of  escape  from  her 
melancholy  prison.  Will  you  arrange  all 
this?" 

It  was  arranged. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN    EVENING   AT    THE    SQUIRE*  S. 

"  In  the  summer  eve  they  came  into  a  room 
Wherein  they  wished  it  always  summer  eve — 
Always  the  pleasant  chat,  the  fragrant  gloom, 
And  Procne  in  the  darkening  elms  to  grieve." 

MONSIEUR  SIMONET  was  by  nature 
a  solver  of  problems.  He  was  a  re- 
markable mathematician,  and  specially  strong 
in  that  department  of  the  science  where  it  os- 
culates metaphysics,  and  treats  of  probability 
When  young,  he  had  been  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  France,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
most  expert  cryptologist ;  but  one  of  the 
changes  of  dynasty,  which  come  in  that 
country  every  few  months,  drove  him  to  Eng- 
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and,  where  he  found  a  career  that  suited  him. 
For  years  he  had  lived  a  pleasant  monotonous 
life  with  his  wives  and  pupils,  his  peaches  and 
melons;  b^t  when  he  suddenly  found  himself 
in  the  very  heart  of  a  mystery,  his  old  investi- 
S^ative  temper  rekindled,  and  he  determined 
to  solve  it.  The  clue,  he  thought,  was  in  his 
hand ;  he  had  jumped  to  a  conclusion,  doubt- 
less, but  it  was  the  leap  of  instinct.  So,  at 
least,  he  thought. 

Dr.  Sterne  looked  in  on  Monday,  and  to 
that  judicious  physician  he  communicated  his 
story,  his  theory,  his  project.  Sterne  pondered. 
Then  he  said : 

"You  are  probably  right.  If  so,  we  shall 
be  able  to  crush  an  abominable  conspiracy. 
Had  you  not  better  talk  to  the  Squire  about 
it?  I  am  going  up  there  to-night,  and  you 
know  he  is  always  glad  to  see  you." 
*•  Yes.  Call  for  me  when  you  pass."  . 
Between  eight  and  nine  they  reached  Sil- 
chester,    and   were   closeted   with    the    Squire 
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before  meeting  his  general  society.     Monsieur 
Simonet  told  his  story  over  again. 

**  The  man  must  be  mad,"  exclaimed  John 
Silchester.  "  What  ridiculous  scheme  has  he 
got  in  his  head?" 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  Monsieur  Simonet,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  I  have  by  accident  heard  that  he 
has  left  Dyer's,  and  is  living  in  the  ruined 
tower  at  Silchester  Leigh,  on  that  mad  fellow 
Sexton's  farm. 

"The  Palace,"  said  the  Squire.  "There 
are  innumerable  legends  about  the  old  place. 
As  that's  it,  we  can  soon  run  the  young  fox  to 
earth." 

"Let  him  have  his  tether,  Mr.  Silchester," 
said  Simonet:  "the  rope  is  round  his  neck; 
he  will  tighten  it  himself.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  stop  such  a  curious  little  intrigue." 

"  Oh,  you  can  be  trusted  to  manage  it,"  said 
the  Squire.  "  If  you  fail,  I  shall  expect  to  beat 
you  at  chess  next  time  we  meet." 

"  I  will  give  you  pawn  and  move  to-night,  if 
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you  will  play  a  gambit,"  said  Simonet,  who 
could  rarely  find  a  worthy  opponent,  and  liked 
to  play  eight  games  at  once,  blindfold. 

"  Very  happy,"  said  the  Squire.  "  We  are  all 
in  the  book-room.  Nothing  about  this  affair,  of 
course,  and  especially  as  Mr.  Nairn  is  here." 

The  book-room  looked  pleasant  as  the  three 
gentlemen  entered.  The  lady  of  the  manor 
was  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  Musical  Willie  beside 
her,  eloquent  on  the  ballads  of  Scotland,  from 
King  James  V.  to  Walter  Scott.  Louisa  had 
got  Silvester  into  a  lighted  recess,  where  she 
was  insisting  on  his  learning  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. Dr.  Sterne,  having  paid  his  respects  to 
Mrs.  Silchester,  joined  Silvia,  who  was  alone, 
and  laughingly  proposed  to  teach  her  some 
alphabet  or  other. 

"Anglo-Saxon,  please,"  she  said,  laughing. 
Silvia  had  a  silvan  laugh  that  suited  her  quaint, 
pretty  name — a  laugh  like  the  ripple  of  wood- 
land water. 

The  Doctor,  who  was  strong  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
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began  the  lesson  at  once,  writing  the  characters 
on  some  ivory  tablets  which  Miss  Silvia  had 
about  her.  The  Squire  and  Simonet  were  al- 
ready at  chess,  deep  in  the  Cochrane  gambit. 
Louisa  was  saying, 

**Now,  Mr.  Silchester,  I  will  have  you  learn 
Greek,  even  if  you  despise  English." 

"Call  me  Silvester,  and  I'll  condescend  to 
argue  with  you,"  he  said,  lazily,  "though  I'm 
rather  of  the  Mohammedan  opinion  about 
women.  Perhaps  the  true  theory  is  that  girls 
have  souls,  which  are  absorbed  into  their  hus- 
bands when  they  marry,  after  which  of  course 
they  cease  to  have  a  separate  existence." 

"  You  chattering  boy,"  she  said,  giving  him 
a  sharp  pinch.  "Come,  leave  off  nonsense, 
and  learn  your  alphabet.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  unique  ignorance." 

"  Cadmus  ought  to  have  been  hanged,"  he 
said.  "  He  should  have  been,  If  I  had  been 
ruler  of  Attica  when  he  brought  over  his  clumsy 
alphabet.    Don't  you  know,  Louisa,  little  blue- 
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Stocking-  as  you  are,  that  the  Athenians  began 
to  g-o  down -hill  so  soon  as  they  deserted  poetry 
and  oratory  for  reading  and  writing  ?  You'll 
find  it  in  Aristophanes." 

"  You  can't  read  Aristophanes." 

"  True ;  but  I  can  recite  some  of  his  plays 
right  through.  Will  you  have  a  comedy  now?" 

"No,  thank  you."  Another  pinch.  *'Just 
talk  a  little  sense  if  you  can  :  will  you  learn  the 
Greek  alphabet  ? ' ' 

"  Well,  if  I  must  fearn  an  alphabet,  I  should 
prefer  the  English,  as  belonging  to  a  nobler 
race,  and  a  richer  and  more  musical  language." 

"■  Heretic  !  Why  Greek  is  thought  the  finest 
of  all  languages." 

"  Pshaw  !  Pedants  who  know  a  little  Greek 
and  no  English,  fancy  so;  and  fools  who  know  a 
little  English  and  no  Greek,  believe  what  they 
are  told.  But  no  man  who  is  master  of  both 
languages  entertains  such  an  idea  for  the 
myriadth  division  of  one  beat  of  Time's  in- 
audible pulse.     When    you    go    home,    young 
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lady,  say  your  prayers  before  you  go  to 
bed,  and  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
in  both  languages,  and  tell  me  to-morrow 
which  is  finest.  If  "your  opinion  is  correct, 
and  based  on  correct  reasoning,  you  shall 
have "  ' 

"  Well,  what,  you  audacious  boy  ?  " 

"  Seven  beatitudes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  seven  kisses,  of  course,  child." 

What  revenge  Louisa  might  have  taken  is 
uncertain,  for  at  this  moment  the  Squire  ex- 
claimed, 

"  It's  useless  to  play  with  you,  Simonet. 
You'd  beat  the  devil." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Monsieur.  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid  of  that  graminivorous  biped." 

Silvester  went  over  to  look  at  the  board, 
whereon  Simonet  had  announced  a  mate  in 
seven  moves. 

"  Whose  move  ?  "  asked  the  youngster. 

'*  Mine,"  said  the  Squire. 
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"  Then  you  have  a  mate  in  one  move,  by 
running  that  pawn  to  bishop's  eighth." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Simonet. 

"  Make  it  a  knight :  your  king  can't  move." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Silvester,  why  don't  you  play 
chess  ?  "  said  Simonet, 

"  Because  there  are  other  things  I  prefer — 
playing  cricket  or  football,  making  verse  or  love, 
talking  metaphysics  or  nonsense." 

"  I    agree   with    the    young    Squire,"    said  * 
Willie  Nairn.     "  Chess  is  too  serious." 

'''  Serious  ! "  exclaimed  Louisa.    "  It  is  a  mere 
game,   and  we  are  not   half  serious  enough. 
Have   you    read   that   capital   article  on    T/ie 
Mission  of  Women,  by  Miss  Fretful,  in  the  Chloro- 
form Review  V 

"  I  never  read,"  said  Musical  Willie. 

"I  can't  read,"  said  Silvester. 

"  I  never  read  what  women  write,"  said  the 
Squire. 

*'  Sappho,  Myro,  Anyte,  Nossis,"  urged 
Louisa,  archly. 
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"Ah,  they  were  poetesses — glorified  women," 
said  Silvester,  coming  promptly  to  his  father's 
aid. 

"  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  v^ere  pica  poetria'^  said 
Louisa,  laughing. 

**  Small  pica,"  muttered  Dr.  Sterne,  but 
nobody  understood  him. 

"But  what  does  Miss  Fretful  want?" 
asked  the  Squire.  "What  is  the  mission  of 
women?" 

"To  be  married,  I  think,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Silchester,  looking  up  placidly  from  her 
knitting.  A  clever  listener  was  Joan  Silchester, 
who  silently  enjoyed  the  comedy  of  life,  and 
did  not  exert  herself  to  join  therein. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Squire,  "  so  the  men  think. 
Let  us  question  the  unmarried  ladies  present. 
,  What  do  you  say,  Silvia?  " 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  an  undutiful  daughter. 
Papa.     I  always  think  as  Mamma  thinks." 

"  And  Miss  Louisa  ?  "  asked  the  Squire,  with 
a  humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
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Louisa  saw  she  was  being-  chaffed,  but  made 
a  gallant  defence. 

"I  don't  object  to  marriage,"  she  said  (an 
ironical  cheer  from  Silvester),  "  but  I  object  to 
the  theory  that  man  is  woman's  master.  I  am 
indeed  prepared  to  maintain  that  woman  ought 
to  be  man's  mistress.  The  difference  in  his 
favour  is  merely  physical  force ;  and  we  know 
that  he  is  in  physical  force  inferior  to  many  of 
the  animals  he  domesticates — the  elephant,  the 
camel,  the  bull.  In  these  cases  mental  force 
has  shown  itself  superior  to  physical  strength ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  real  mission  of  woman  is 
to  push  this  a  step  further,  to  obtain  supremacy 
over  men,  and  to  abolish  all  the  evil  practices 
which  would  never  exist  if  women  ruled  the 
world.  I  want  to  see  true  power  substituted  for 
mere  fierceness  of  strength ;  this  would  be  the 
case  in  a  state  where  every  woman  was  acknow- 
ledged mistress.  The  typical  undeveloped  idea 
of  this  existed  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
every  true  knight  was  the  slave  of  the  ladies." 
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"  Such  slavery  would  be  pleasant,"  said 
Dr.  Sterne,  "  but  how  will  you  get  men 
to  submit  to  it  while  they  are  stronger  than 
women  ?" 

"  They  must  become  reasonable  creatures 
first,"  said  Louisa. 

"Again,  Miss  Saint  Osyth,"  said  Monsieur 
Simonet,  "  if  men  are  the  inferiors,  why  are 
they  made  stronger,  more  capable  of  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  science  of  all  sorts.?  " 

**  Logic  also  ?  "  asked  Louisa. 

"  Logic  above  all,"  said  Simonet.  "  Women 
are  less  logical  than  dogs." 

"O  dear!"  laughed  Louisa,  clapping  her 
hands.  "And  look  at  your  own  false  logic  at 
this  moment,  Monsieur  Simonet." 

"How?"  asked  Simonet,  who  was  syllogistic 
by  nature,  and  often  propounded  a  dilemma  or 
burst  into  a  sorites. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  men  are  endowed  with 
superiority  of  physical  strength  to  do  hard 
work  ?    Don't  you  see  that  they  are  made  poets. 
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painters,  architects,  chemists,  astronomers, 
what  not,  just  because  such  people  are  wanted 
to  give  pleasure  to  Woman — the  higher  crea- 
ture— who  should  never  toil  ?  I  enjoy  Shake- 
speare :  Shakespeare  is  my  servant.  I  would 
not  write  a  play  if  I  could,  any  more  than  I 
would  cook  my  own  dinner." 

Simonet  shook  his  head,  and  took  snuff. 

"An  ingenious  sophism,  Mademoiselle; 
but " 

"  Oh,  none  of  your  buts,  Simonet,"  said  the 
Squire.    "  Willie,  give  her  an  answer  in  song." 

Musical  Willie  began  : 

"  There  came  a  maid  to  our  town, 

And  very  wise  was  she  ; 
And  very  dingy  was  her  gown, 

And  she  wrote  herself  M.D. 
She  gave  a  clever  lecture — 

Of  woman's  rights  she  spoke  ; 
I  really  can't  conjecture, 

If  it  was  all  a  joke. 

Oh,  maids  were  meant  for  loving  ! 

And  love  was  meant  for  night  ! 
Else  we  should  all  go  roving, 

Whene'er  the  moon  shines  bright. 
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"  She  said  the  world  had  gone  wrong, 

But  girls  would  mend  it  fast ; 
They  meant  to  make  the  manly  throng 

Work,  and  repent  the  past. 
She  said  that  Woman's  Mission 

Was  something  ...   I  forget  ; 
But  I  paid  for  my  admission. 

And  am  sorry  for  it  yet. 

Oh,  maids  were  meant  for  loving  ! 

And  love  was  meant  for  night ! 
Else  we  should  all  go  roving. 

Whene'er  the  moon  shines  bright." 


'&' 


"Well  done,  Willie!"  said  the  Squire. 
"  There's  an  answer  for  you,  Miss  Louisa.'' 

"  I  am  amused,  but  not  answered,"  she  said. 
"  You  gentlemen  won't  come  to  the  main  point 
between  us.  Monsieur  Simonet's  sophistry 
and  Mr.  Nairn's  verse  alike  fail  to  touch  it." 

"  I  have  some  odd  old  manuscripts  in  my 
library,"  said  the  Squire,  "  and  there  is  one, 
Miss  Louisa,  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you. 
I  think  there  is  time,  while  we  slake  our  last 
nocturnal  thirst." 

He  rang  for  cool  liquids,  and  went  for  the 
manuscripts. 


'     CHAPTER  V. 

FIFTH    VOYAGE    OF    CAPTAIN    LEMUEL    GULLIVER, 
SOMETIME    OF   NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

"  It  would  not  be  proper,  for  some  reasons,  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  particulars  of  our  adventures  in  those  seas." 

*'  "  I  "HERE  has  been  a  general  belief  in 
-*-  our  family,"  said  the  Squire,  *'  that  in 
some  way  or  other  we  are  related  to  that  re- 
nowned Captain  Gulliver  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  island  of  Lilliput  some  time  in  the  year 
1699.  This  relationship,  though  not  esta- 
blished to  exactitude  by  genealogic  records,  is 
in  some  degree  justified  by  the  existence  of 
this  manuscript,  written  in  the  hand  and  style 
of  an  ancient  mariner,  describing  a  voyage  of 

VOL.  II.  4 
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the  great  Captain  Gulliver's  which  hitherto 
has  remained  unpublished.  As  the  hour  ap- 
proaches when  even  strong-minded  ladies  with 
a  mission  should  be  in  bed,  I  shall  omit  a  good 
deal  of  the  manuscript." 

On  May  the  17th,  17 15  (writes  the  author),  I 
found  myself  on  the  shore  of  what  seem.ed  a 
desert  island.     I  was  commander  of  the  Phoebe, 
from  Hull  to  New  York;  but  I  had  an  attack  of 
falling  sickness,  and  my  first  mate,  who  desired 
to  succeed  me,  and  whom  I  had  always  sus- 
pected, seems  to  have  found  means  to  set  me 
ashore  on    some  pretence  or  other.     When  I 
came  to  my  senses  and  looked  round,  I  was  in 
a  wide  space  of  land  that  was  half  a  park  and 
half  a  garden.     It  looked  like  a  wide  common, 
but  the  grass  was  mown  to  a  wonderful  level, 
and  there  were  plots  of  rare  flowers  which  for 
scent  and   colour  I    have  not   seen    equalled. 
Having  known  something  of  strange  countries, 
and  being  both  anhungred  and  athirst,  I  walked 
forward  to  the  inland.      Everything  was  in  a 
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State  of  extreme  beauty.  I  saw  and  smelt 
flowers  unknown  to  me.  I  saw  trees  that  seemed 
many  times  larger  than  those  of  the  same  kind 
which  I  had  known  at  home.  In  course  of  time 
the  path  I  walked  on,  which  was  beautifully 
paved  with  crushed  sea-shells,  led  me  to  the 
bank  of  a  small  but  deep  and  rapid  rivulet. 
It  was  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  which  hung  in 
suspense  on  the  other  side.  As  its  guardians 
stood  a  little  girl  of  about  eight,  and  an  im- 
mense mastiff. 

Of  -course  I  could  have  waded,  or  at  least 
swam  across,  but  I  thought  it  best,  having  had 
some  experience  in  foreign  lands  and  foreign 
customs,  to  ask  for  leave.  On  this  the  child 
blew  a  shrill  note  on  a  gold  whistle,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  saw  in  the  distance  about  two 
hundred  little  girls  running  rapidly  towards 
me,  accompanied  by  a  great  troop  of  large 
dogs,  chiefly  mastiffs  and  wolf-hounds.  They 
were  as  pretty  a  regiment  as  I  ever  saw.  Their 
leader,    a   child    about   twelve,    spoke   to    me 
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across  the  rivulet  in  English,  telling  me  that 
I  might  advance  if  I  would  do  exactly  what  I 
was  told.  I  promised.  If  I  acted  too  hastily, 
in  my  motive  there  was  more  curiosity  than 
cowardice,  though  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  those  hounds  and  mastiffs. 
The  little  girls  danced  along  by  my  side, 
keeping  up  a  current  of  chatter  and  of  laugh- 
ter. The  great  dogs  barked  and  frolicked,  and 
seemed  to  think  I  was  not  an  ordinary  tramp. 
Dogs  and  I  have  always  been  friends.  We 
passed  on  through  a  landscape  lovelier  at  every 
step,  till  we  reached  what  looked  like  a  large 
village.  One  of  the  first  edifices,  built  as  I 
afterwards  found  of  the  wood  of  the  Spanish 
chestnut,  I  was  commanded  to  enter.  I 
obeyed.  I  had  no  wish  to  fight  with  either 
girls  or  dogs.  I  was  led  into  a  great  room,  at 
least  a  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  in  width  and 
thirty  in  height.  A  double  row  of  pages,  boys 
about  fifteen,  exquisitely  dressed  in  velvet  suits, 
with   stockings   of  white   silk   and    point-lace 
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ruffles,  stood  in  this  hall.  At  the  head  of  it, 
on  a  low  dais,  sat  a  girl  of  about  sixteen  at  a 
table.  She  was  a  very  pretty  little  thing.  She 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  me  for  some  time: 
when  she  did,  she  said,  in  excellent  English, 
"  Who  are  you  ?  Whence  do  you  come  ? " 
I,  although  certainly  surprised  to  find  Eng- 
lish spoken  in  a  country  whose  customs  seemed 
so  strange,  made  true  answer  to  her  questions 
in  all  respects. 

The  child,  who  certainly  was  much  younger 
than  my  eldest  daughter,  behaved  with  won- 
derful wisdom  throughout  the  colloquy.  She 
asked  me  more  questions,  and  my  replies 
seemed  to  satisfy  her;  and  then  she  told  me 
that  it  was  very  seldom  any  stranger  came  on 
their  coast,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
sure  whether  such  persons  had  evil  designs ; 
but  that  just  now  the  Queen's  Council  was 
sitting  on  a  matter  of  unusual  moment;  videlicet, 
whom  Her  Majesty  (she  being  yet  a  maiden) 
should  marry ;  and  that  meanwhile  she  could 
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not  decide  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  me  for  landing  on  their  coast. 

I  rejoined  that  I  was  willing  to  wait  for  my 
doom,  but  that  I  should  very  much  like  some- 
thing to  eat  beforehand.  She  laughed,  and 
ordered  a  meal  to  be  prepared.  It  suited  me 
excellent  well,  for  it  was  a  rump-steak  and  a 
flask  of  wine  like  unto  Burgundy,  served  by  a 
couple  of  these  pages  (who  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  modelled  in  Dresden  china)  in  a  room 
hard  by.  To  my  surprise,  the  young  lady  of 
the  audience  chamber  entered  just  as  I  had 
ended  my  steak,  which  had  as  accompaniment 
some  excellent  oysters, — better,  I  think,  than 
our  natives.  She  made  me  a  curtsey  in  the 
antique  style  as  she  entered. 

I  rose,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her. 

"  You  will  not,  I  think,  be  able  to  see  our 
Oueen  till  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "She  has, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to 
choose  a  husband.  There  are  several  candi- 
dates ;  but  a  rumour  has  reached  her  that  an 
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Englishman  of  great  size  and  gallant  bearing 
has  landed  on  the  coast.  Hence  she  hesitates. 
I  am  sure  she  will  not  decide  till  she  sees 
you." 

"  I  am  already  married,"  I  ejaculated. 
"  Our   laws    differ   from   yours,"    said   this 
young  lady. 

*' Well,"  I  exclaimed,"  somewhat  intempe- 
rately,  "  I  suppose  your  Queen  is  old  and 
ugly?" 

"  Nay,"  she  replied,  "  our  Queens  are  always 
young  and  pretty  by  law.  And  this  Queen  is 
a  charming  maiden.  She  is  about  twenty-five. 
She  is  full  of  life  and  vigour.  She  is  a  great 
lover  of  fun  and  wisdom.  You,  I  think, 
would  suit  her.  We  have  brought  up  several 
boys  to  please  her,  but  they  have  all  been 
failures.     Will  you  try?" 

I  confess  that  the  little  girl's  evident  earnest- 
ness, combined  with  the  feeling  that  wherever 
you  are  you  should  meet  your  fate,  drew  me  on. 
I  hope  Mistress  Mary  Gulliver  will  forgive  me. 
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I  went  to  bed  after  my  dinner,  prepared  to 
meet  the  Oueen  on  the  followinof  morninp-.  I 
was  placed  in  a  pleasant  chatnber,  overlookini^ 
a  lovely  lawn,  and  one  of  the  pages  heretofore 
mentioned  waited  upon  me,  thereby  fulfilling- 
his  true  title,  which  I  am  not  learned  enough 
to  write  in  Greek. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  I  tho- 
roughly awoke.  I  had  been  much  a-dreamed. 
To  be  in  a  new  land  of  a  strange  sort  is  trying. 
Besides,  I  had  great  work  to  do.  I  had  to 
see  the  Queen  of  this  marvellous  country.  I 
had  to  breakfast  first.  An  hour  after  that 
meal,  I  was  summoned  to  see  the  Queen.  My 
little  friend  of  yesterday  had  told  me  what  it 
meant.  I  entered  a  hall  bigger  than  that  of 
Westminster,  lined  on  each  side  by  a  triple 
row  of  pretty  little  girls,  big  dogs,  and  hand- 
some pages,  and  I  walked  up  a  stately  sweep 
of  stair,  and  I  was  received  by  the  Queen. 
She  sat  on  a  throne  ablaze  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  and  everything  all  about  was  dreadfully 
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brilliant.  I  prefer  down  to  diamonds.  I  asked 
an  innocent  question.  Her  Majesty  said 
"  Yes:' 

Her  Majesty,  during  the  time  I  stayed  in 
the  Island  of  the  Amazons,  told  me  much  of 
the  history  of  her  nation.  By  origin  they  are 
English.  Some  centuries  ago  a  foolish  notion 
grew  up  among  us  that  men  were  equal  (if  not 
superior)  to  women.  This  produced  a  seces- 
sion or  emigration  of  women ;  and  in  the  state 
or  island  called  Amazonia,  where  I  spent  some 
time,  the  women  had  absolute  power.  They 
dealt  scientifically  with  the  inferior  sex.  They 
used  them  wisely,  and  took  definite  means  to 
prevent  their  being  unwisely  used.  They  en- 
slaved them.  Knowing  that  they  were  wiser, 
abler,  more  graceful  than  the  other  sex,  they 
took  such  measures  as  made  them  certain  of 
permanent  ascendence. 

While  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  (I  hope 
Mrs.  Gulliver  won't  be  fractious)  Prince  Consort 
of  Amazonia,  I  learnt  certain  things  that  are 
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rather   curious.       I    learnt    that    girls    would 
fight   as  well   as   boys,    if  only  they  deemed 
fighting  a  civilized    practice.       I    learnt   that 
by    means     of    superior    intellectual    power, 
the   women    of  Amazonia    kept    the    men    in 
complete    subjection,   giving   them  such  edu- 
cations as  fitted  them  for  the  tasks  for  which 
they  were  destined.      Not  the  least   effectual 
instrument  for  keeping  the  lower  and  coarser 
sex    in    order   was   the   great   army   of  dogs, 
which  animals  the  Amazons  have  found  means 
of  teaching   to    be  almost  as  wise  and  good 
as   women — certainly   wiser   and    better    than 
men.     Seeing  that  In  what  we  call  a  civilized 
state,   dogs    can    almost    speak,    can    tell    an 
enemy  or  a  rogue  by  instinct,   can    smell   at 
an  immense  distance  a  friend,  or  a  danger,  or 
prey,  and  are  always  true  to  their  friends  and 
faithful    to   their  duties,   it  is  clear  that   they 
^  have  capabilities  which  in  mankind  have  never 
been    largely    found.       The    first    Queen    of 
Amazonia    had    the   genius   to   perceive    that 
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these  great  canine  qualities  could  be  culti- 
vated; whence  is  it  that  they  form  the  Queen's 
body-guard,  the  police  of  the  city,  the  sup- 
pressors of  all  disorders  among  the  inferior 
sex. 

I  once  in  my  talk  with  Queen  Penthesilea  V. 
(which  name  is  hereditary)  compared  her  com- 
munity to  a  hive  of  bees :   but  she  reminded 
me  that  the  drones  of  the  Amazonian  hive  were 
made  to  work,  under  condign  punishment  for 
laziness  ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  sole  way 
to-  keep  down  the  incurable  vices  which  exists 
among  men.     If  women    could   once    assume 
their  proper  place  as  mistresses  of  the  world, 
crime  would  be  repressed  ;   there  would  be  no 
war,  litigation,  robbery,  violence,  drunkenness, 
indecency ;  there  would  be  no  need  for  gaols 
and  workhouses.       I  am  not  hopeless  of  this 
result,  since  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  M.A.  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  preparing  a 
treatise  on  Amazonia,  giving  an  account  of  its 
laws  and  manners  far  more  fully  than  I  can  do 
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it  in  this  homely  narrative,  written  merely  for 
the  satisfaction  of  my  kin  and  friends.  The 
subscription  will  be  a  guinea,  to  be  received  by 
Mr.  Curll.  It  is  to  be  written  in  Latin,  as  it 
will  contain  many  particulars  unfit  to  be  known 
by  the  lower  sex — whereas  the  ladies  of  this 
day  are  mostly  conversant  with  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  Queen  of  Amazonia  is  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  She  is  chosen  for  perfect 
union  of  beauty  and  intellect  from  all  women  in 
the  country — between  twenty  and  thirty.  She 
has  despotic  power,  without  council  or  parlia- 
ment. There  is  no  need  of  these  things  in  a 
settled  state,  whose  people  have  only  to  know 
what  is  right  in  order  to  do  it.  The  Queen 
abdicates  when  she  finds  herself  past  perfection 
in  mind  and  body — a  period  which  of  course 
varies  in  different  persons.  Penthesilea  I.  ab- 
dicated at  thirty-five  against  the  wishes  of  her 
subjects.  On  abdication,  the  sovereign  becomes 
merely  a  private  lady. 
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There  are  no  titles  in  this  country,  save  that 
of  Queen.  Offices  of  command  are  taken  in 
turns.  Little  girls  attended  by  dogs  patrol  the 
town  and  its  demesnes  to  see  that  the  male 
slaves  are  at  work,  and  that  all  is  orderly  :  the 
Queen  explained  to  me  that  it  gave  them  exer- 
cise just  when  they  most  needed  it,  and  made 
than  brave,  and  taught  them  to  enjoy  birds 
and  flowers  and  trees,  and  the  sea  and  sky, 
and  also  to  despise  the  servile  sex.  These 
children  have  not  begun  their  education,  which 
is  -seldom  commenced  in  earnest  till  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Before  describing  that  education,  I  must  name 
a  few  other  peculiar  customs.  Amazonia  has 
no  shops  :  from  common  stores  in  convenient 
places  every  one  takes  what  she  needs  :  the  male 
sex  are  fed  by  the  public,  and  receive  plain  and 
sufficient  food  thrice  a  day.  They  are  all  com- 
pelled to  be  in  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  when  a  bell 
like  our  curfew  rings,  the  only  excepted  being 
the  pages  who  are  employed  in  domestic  ser- 
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vice.     Of  course   there    Is    no    money   in    the 
country,  as  it  would  be  useless. 

The  education  of  girls  is  entirely  oral.  There 
is  neither  writing  nor  printing  in  Amazonia. 
Yet  the  best  memories  in  the  country  retain  all 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  all  the  finest  English 
poems — very  much  of  the  finest  English  prose. 
The  nation  has  been  fertile  in  poetesses.  In 
the  schools,  poetic  invention  is  made  the  first 
thing :  the  instructor  recites  either  her  own  or 
another's  work — the  pupils  remember.  The 
Oueen  herself  often  teaches  in  these  colleg-es, 
being  the  finest  poetess  of  her  time.  It  was  a 
delightful  amusement  to  visit  the  class-rooms 
— to  hear  a  brilliant  poem  on  any  theme  (for 
even  theology  and  science  are  thus  treated) 
uttered  musically — and  then  to  hear  it  recited 
again  by  any  pupil  whom  the  mistress  called 
forward  for  the  purpose. 

Queen  Penthesilea  agreed  with  me  that  this 
plan  of  instruction,  though  perfect  for  women, 
would  not  suit  the  grosser  sex.     No  attempt  is 
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made  to  teach  the  slaves  anything-,  but  their 
religious  duties  and  the  work  for  which  they 
are  destined.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  ;  as 
that  pages  for  domestic  service  are  instructed 
to  demean  themselves  quietly  in  a  room,  and 
the  like. 

But  I  must  come  to  the  end  of  this  history. 
My  position  in  Amazonia  and  favour  with  the 
Queen  aroused  jealousy  among  the  pages  of 
the  palace,  who  conspired  to  kill  me.  The 
attempt  was  made  as  I  sat  alone  one  day,  in  an 
arbour  on  the  lawn,  thinking  of  old  England. 
A  mob  of  these  wretched  boys  ran  suddenly  on 
me  with  table-knives,  the  only  weapons  they 
could  obtain  ;  but  I  got  only  a  slight  scratch  or 
two  before  dispersing  them  with  an  ash  sapling 
that  I  had  cut  with  my  clasp-knife  just  before. 
So  angry  was  Her  Majesty  that  they  would  all 
have  been  put  to  death,  but  for  my  intercession. 
They  were  punished  only  by  flogging  and  im- 
prisonment. 

This  accident,  with  some  others  of  less  note, 
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caused  me  to  leave  Amazonia,  with  the  Queen's 
consent,  but  not  to  her  satisfaction.  Indeed 
I  longed  to  return  to  Mistress  Mary  Gulliver ; 
for  I  have  ever  been  faithful  to  my  first  sweet- 
heart; and  Polly  and  I  were  true  lovers  in 
Wapping  many  a  year  ago. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MADAME     SIMONET's    DANCE. 


Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 

MADAME  SIMONET,  though  a  rigid 
and  resolute  governess  of  girls,  knew 
that  they  want  amusement,  and  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  their  having  it  in  a  reason- 
able and  pleasant  way.  Her  little  dances  were 
generally  given  impromptu ;  were  designed 
^s  a  surprise — as  a  reward  to  her  pupils  for 
having  worked  well.  The  entertainments  were 
highly  popular  among  such  young  men  of  Sil- 
chester  as  were  privileged  with  invitations : 
among  these  were  some  of  Dr.  Harris's  pupils, 
and   a   few   young  gentlemen    of  family  who 
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were  waiting  to  decide  whether  they  would  be 
Generals  or  Bishops  or  Judges.  If  any  of 
these  fortunate  youths  misbehaved  themselves 
in  the  slightest  degree,  it  was  their  final 
appearance.  So  to  be  on  Madame  Simonet's 
list,  was  a  certificate  of  gentle  conduct,  much 
valued  by  Silchester  youths.  The  young  ladies 
had  a  holiday  to  make  their  preparations  ;  and 
the  Seminary  assumed  a  festal  gaiety  quite 
different  from  its  usual  learned  look. 

When  Miss  Laura  found  the  letter  on  her 
dressing-table,  she  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  as 
to  how  it  could  have  got  there.  She  remem- 
bered, however,  that  her  correspondent  had 
many  cunning  devices,  and  assumed  that  he 
had  bribed  some  servant.  When  she  deciphered 
the  communication,  she  was  perplexed  how  to 
act.  So  well  guarded  were  the  approaches  to 
the  Seminary,  that  Herakles,  though  he  gained 
admission  to  the  gardens  of  Hesperus,  where 

"  His  daughters  three 
Sing  around  the  golden  tree," 
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might  well  despair  of  entry.  Laura  lay  awake 
all  night,  wondering  what  she  could  possibly 
do ;  but  when  morning  came,  and  the  holiday 
and  ball  were  announced  at  breakfast,  and  she 
was  graciously  informed  by  Madame  Simonet 
that  she  might  join  the  party  in  less  babyish 
attire,  she  judged  that  Madame' s  garden 
would  be  accessible  through  many  open 
windows  on  a  hot  summer  night  of  dance  and 
merriment.  She  felt  no  further  fear,  and  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  with  such  enthusiasm 
that ,  Madame  was  highly  amused. 

The  eventful  evening  came.  There  was 
much  twitter  and  flutter  and  giggle  and  fun. 
Many  little  girls  fancied  themselves  heroines  of 
romance.  Surely  Madame  Simonet  was  wise 
to  let  her  young  covey  of  featherless  birdlings 
see  something  of  humanity's  other  division. 
Your  baby  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  shut  up 
at  school,  dreams  dreams,  hears  tittle-tattle, 
reads  romances  on  the  sly,  forms  entirely  a 
different  idea  from  the  true  one  of  the  young 
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Englishmcan.  She  has  visions  of  sentimental 
young-  g-entlemen  with  oHve  complexions, 
cincinnate  caesaries,  high  aspirations,  suicidal 
despondencies.  It  does  her  no  end  of  good 
to  meet  a  young  fellow  fresh  from  the  public 
school  and  the  river  and  the  cricket-field,  tall 
and  agile,  fleet  of  foot,  able  to  leap  his  own 
height,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  world  of 
maudlin  fiction.  It  is  like  a  breath  of  keen 
fresh  mountain  air  through  some  stifling 
street  or  town.  The  young  minx,  who  thinks 
herself  pretty  and  clever,  and  able  to  marry 
whom  she  likes,  will  be  slightly  amazed  by  this 
boyish  giant,  who  has  no  idea  of  marriage,  has 
never  read  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  but  who 
knows  his  Homer  and  his  Horace. 

The  fault  Is  not  In  the  girls  themselves,  who 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  boys — the  noble 
lineage  of  the  English ;  It  lies  with  the  mode 
of  education  to  which  they  are  subjected.  This 
Is  partly  the  fault  of  foolish  parents,  who  wish, 
their   daughters   to   learn    a    host    of  useless 
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accomplishments.     But   why   not    Etons    and 
Winchesters  for  girls  ?     The  Americans  have 
seen  this  need,  and  founded  some  noble  insti- 
tutions on  a  grand  scale  for  the  education  of 
girls   of  gentle    blood — for    there     is    gentle 
English  blood  in  America,  unalloyed  with  the 
slow  German  or  effervescent  Irish  lymph.     Miss 
Alethea    Fretful   could    not    exist   and    write 
nonsense  if  there  were  schools  of  this  higher 
class    in    England.      At    one    of    the    great 
American  colleges,  where  girls  enter  at  about 
fifteen,  after  a  severe  matriculation,  the  Prin- 
cipal is  a  gentleman  of  high  literate  distinction. 
The   Professors    may  be  of  either  sex,    but  a 
majority   of  them   have    been    pupils   in    the 
College — noticeably,   the    Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy.     There    are    great    swimming    baths, 
ample    stables    for   riding   horses,    a   lake   for 
skating,    and    many   other    arrangements    for 
recreation  not  to  be  cited  from  memory.     This 
was  endowed  by  one  man — partly  in  his  life- 
time,   partly    after    death.      The    endowment 
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enables  these  things  to  be  done,  but  large 
fees  are  paid  for  the  pupils.  Could  not  some 
English  millionar}^  give  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sands to  endow  such  an  institution,  instead  of 
bestowing  a  lot  of  money  on  societies  that 
send  flannel  petticoats  to  Africa,  coals  to 
Newcastle,  Cognac  to  the  Good  Templars,  and 
raspberry  tarts  to  the  Cannibal  Islands  ?  It  is 
of  course  too  much  to  expect  Englishmen  to 
give  vast  sums  of  money  for  public  purposes 
in  their  lifetime,  as  their  forefathers  used.  The 
good  old  custom  has  been  nobly  revived  in 
America. 

The  night  was  brilliant — a  full  moon  rising 
just  at  the  right  time,  and  the  quaint  high- 
walled  garden  around  the  seminary  sending 
forth  delicious  odours.  The  young  folk  en- 
joyed themselves.  One  wants  pencil  rather 
than  pen  to  describe  a  lot  of  nice  boys  and 
girls  dancing  indoors  or  flirting  in  a  moonlit 
garden.  If  this  were  a  fashionable  news- 
paper instead   of   an    unfashionable   novel,   a 
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complete  list  of  the  company  should  be  given. 
As  it  is,  a  fragment  only  can  be  offered  to  the 
curious  reader.  The  Squire  and  his  son  came 
down  from  Silchester — the  Squire  for  business, 
and  his  son  for  fun.  Though  Silvester  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Louisa,  he  did  not  object  to 
dancing  with  little  girls. 

There  was  also  a  guest  whom  the  Squire 
and  Monsieur  Simonet  had  decided  to  invite — 
Donald  the  Highlander.  He  came  not  to 
play  the  pibroch.  He  was  concealed  quietly 
in  a  quaint  summerhouse  near  the  Seminary, 
the  door  whereof  could  be  locked  inside.  He 
had  no  light,  but  abundant  whisky.  He  waited 
for  midnight.  It  was  usual  to  terminate  these 
infantile  festivities  at  ten  or  soon  after;  but 
Monsieur  Simonet  had  decided  that  the  present 
dance  should  go  on  till  the  hour  which  our 
forefathers  thought  late,  and  we  think  early. 
To  have  "heard  the  chimes  at  midnight" 
would  be  a  very  poor  business  in  these  stronger 
days.      Where  is   the   man   of  any  force  and 
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experience  who  has  not  outwatched  all  the 
stars,  and  greeted  the  sunrise — with  study  or 
pleasure  as  his  aim  ? 

Midnight  was  coming.  The  most  energetic 
girls  were  growing  weary.  Amy  Chatterton 
was  sound  asleep  in  a  corner,  and  a  servant 
carried  her  to  bed.  Grace  Greenland  was 
taking  some  weak  preparation  of  alcohol  (ptmck 
by  courtesy)  from  the  hands  of  a  very  elegant 
young  gentleman  who  was  patiently  waiting  for 
a  commission.  He  was  trying  very  hard  to  say 
to  her  something  witty  or  pretty,  but  he  was 
very  nearly  asleep,  and  she,  to  judge  from  her 
drooping  eyelids,  quite.  Laura  Bronte  was  in 
rather  a  fix,  for  our  young  friend  Silvester  had 
got  hold  of  her.  Imagining  himself  a  judge  of 
character,  and  seeing  that  hers  was  peculiar, 
he  was  trying  to  find  her  out.  So  he  had 
taken  her  out  into  the  garden,  and  was  con- 
ducting his  catechism  on  a  garden  seat  close 
by  Donald's  summerhouse. 

Her  replies  were  so  singularly  insipid  that 
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Silvester  grew  tired,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  go  in.  No,  she  would  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  a  little  longer.  So  off  he  went,  and  three 
people  rejoiced  to  see  him  go. 

When  he  had  entered  the  house,  Joyce  came 
forward  from  the  shade  of  some  shrubs,  and 
touched  her  on  the  shoulders. 

"  Come  !"  he  said. 

They  walked  away  together,  down  the  vil- 
lage street.  Donald  emerged  from  his  con- 
cealment and  followed  them.  He  had  been  a  • 
deer-stalker,  and  had  perfect  vision  ;  he  could 
tread  heather  as  lightly  as  a  hare.  The  bigger 
the  man,  the  lighter  the  tread.  Easily  he  kept 
the  Reverend  J.  J.  and  Miss  Laura  in  sight, 
and  saw  them  turn  to  the  right  towards  Sil- 
chester  Leigh.  Still  he  followed.  They 
reached  the  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  palace. 
They  turned  down  to  the  gate.  Donald  could 
hear  the  key  grate  in  the  lock. 

He  waited  awhile  till  there  seemed  reason  to 
believe  they  had  reached  the  tower.     Then  he 
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scaled  the  wall.  He  could  see  a  bright  llsrht 
burning  in  the  first  storey  of  the  tower,  through 
windows  that  were  mere  arrow-slits.  The 
building  was  covered  with  ancient  ivy,  its 
stalks  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg.  Donald 
climbed  deftly  up,  and  peered  through.  The 
sight  which  he  saw  astonished  him.  The 
wretched  room  had  been  made  quite  comfort- 
able, and  on  the  table  was  a  copious  refection, 
with  many  bottles.  Joyce  was  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair ;  the  girl  stood  before  him,  in  the 
low  dress  she  had  worn  for  the  dance,  pale  as 
a  wood  anemone,  apparently  answering  his 
questions.  Keen  as  were  the  Highlander's 
ears,  he  could  catch  only  a  syllable  now  and 
then.  Joyce  looked  angry;  Laura  looked 
frightened.  Suddenly  the  reverend  gentleman 
exclaimed,  "You  fool!  "  and  took  up  a  light 
cane  from  the  table,  and  gave  her  several 
strokes  across  the  shoulders. 

Donald  could  not  stand  this.     ' '  You  brute ! ' ' 
he  yelled  in  a  terrific  voice  through  the  window, 
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and  dropped  to  the  ground  and  was  over  the 
wall  before  Joyce  could  have  got  downstairs. 

If  he  had  stayed  to  observe  the  result  of  his 
cry,  he  would  have  seen  Joyce  dead  faint  in  his 
chair,  and  Laura  trying  her  best  to  revive  him. 
For  Joyce  was  superstitious,  and  thought  this 
must  be  something  preternatural. 

As  to  Donald,  he  returned  to  report.  He 
would  have  twisted  the  Reverend  J.  J.'s  neck, 
only  he  had  contrary  orders. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    DORMITORY    DEBATES. 

"  Fancy  a  bevy  of  little  girls — 

Pearls — 
Lying  in  bed  'mid  a  strange  event 

Sent 
Just  to  give  their  little  wits 

Fits  ! 
Would  it  surprise  you  should  it  keep 

Sleep 
Far  away  from  the  pillows  white 

Quite?" 

A  NOTHER  surprise  next  day  for  the 
-^^^  usually  quiet  and  staid  seminary  of 
Silchester.  Morning  prayers  late,  of  course, 
seeing  that  the  young  ladies  had  been  up  from 
three  to  four  hours  after  their  time,  dancing  as 
schoolgirls  only  dance  :  morning  prayers  indeed 


I 
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SO   very  late  that    it   soon   becomes    manifest 
morning  school  must  begin  in  the  afternoon. 
Even  then  everybody  drowsy  (except  Madame 
Simonet),  yet   not   too   drowsy  to   notice  the 
absence  of  that  noticeable  young  person  Miss 
Laura   Bronte.      The    drowsiness    in    time    is 
broken  by  whispers   of  conjecture,  just  as   a 
dense  cloud  is  sundered  by  flashes  of  lightning. 
By-and-by  Amy  Chatterton  talks  on  her  fingers, 
not  daring  to  talk  otherwise,  to  Kitty  Fisher 
opposite   (descendant  no  doubt  of  the  young 
lady  who  found  the  pocket),  and  telegraphs — 
"  Where's  the  parlour  boarder  ?  " 
Miss  Fisher  is  hardly  awake  enough  to  inter- 
pret the  alphabet  as  it  flies  from  Amy's  nimble 
fingers ;  and  that  young  lady  has  to  repeat  the 
interesting  question  so  often  that  an  ambula- 
tory governess  suddenly  raps  her  small  knuckles 
with  a  paper-knife,  and  puts  an  abrupt  end  to 
the  workings  of  the  semaphore. 

However,   when    school   was   over,    groups 
formed  in  the  playground  to  discuss  the  mo- 
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mentous  question  of  where  Laura  Bronte  could 
be.  Then  there  arose  a  rumour,  a  whisper, 
a  flying  fancy,  whose  origin  was  untraceable, 
that  Laura  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the 
evening's  festivity  to  elope  with  a  gentleman  ! 

"  How  delightful ! "  exclaimed  Amy  Chatter- 
ton.  "  Imagine  !  How  heavenly  !  To  run  away 
from  this  place  with  a  gentleman  ! ' ' 

"  You  little  unfledged  gosling  !"  said  Grace 
Greenland,  pulling  her  fuzzy  hair,  "do  you 
think  a  gentleinan  would  run  away  with  a 
schoolgirl?  If  that  young  woman  has  run 
away  with  anybody,  he  is  the  reverse  of  a 
gentleman.     Still,  I  pity  him." 

The  rumour  grew  stronger  towards  evening, 
and  when  the  girls  reached  their  dormitories  it 
was  strengthened  almost  to  certainty  by  the 
fact  that  Miss  Laura's  room  was  deserted. 
Excitement  grew  intense.  Imagine  all  you 
can  of  supreme  interest, — the  last  spurt  of  Ox- 
ford to  overtake  Cambridge  on  the  Thames — 
the  rush  of  an  outsider  at  the  Derby  who  beats 
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the  favourite  by  half  a  neck — the  announce- 
ment in  the  House  of  the  numbers  of  a  close 
division  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence — a 
telegram  in  the  Times  to  say  that  Russia, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States 
had  all  declared  war  against  England, — 
imagine  any  of  these,  and  compare  it  with 
the  excitement  of  a  roomful  of  schoolgirls 
at  the  idea  of  an  elopement.  They  rejoiced, 
lamented,  conjectured. 

"  I  hope  she  has  run  away  with  a  dark  gen- 
tleman," cried  Amy  Chatterton.  "I  would 
not  have  2i  fair  man  on  any  account." 

"Why  not.  Miss  Emphasis?"  asked  Grace 
Greenland. 

"  Oh,  fair  men  are  such  mollycoddles,  I  think. 
They  obey  their  wives  and  nurse  the  children, 
and  never  fly  into  a  passion.  When  they  are 
most  in  love  their  eyes  only  beavi  love,  while 
the  dark  men's  flash  love  and  sometimes  dart 
fury.  My  hero  must  be  tall,  dark,  with  very 
very  straight  legs,  hair  as  black  as  midnight,  a 
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splendid  moustache,  a  beautiful  thick  beard, 
eyes  as  black  as  jet  and  as  bright  as  diamonds. 
He  must  smoke  and  drink,  and  walk  and  ride 
and  fight,  and  be  very  fond  of  the  ladies.  He 
must  be  generous,  passionate,  and  forgiving. 
He  must  punish  everybody  who  does  wrong — 
his  wife  among  the  rest — very  severely,  and 
then  forget  and  never  mention  it  again.  All 
the  women  must  adore  and  yet  fear  him,  and 
when  he  loves  he  must  command  the  lady  to 
marry  him.     He  must " 

"What  a  hurricane  of  words,  you  chattering 
chit ! ' '  said  Miss  Greenland.  "If  that  black  man 
gets  hold  of  you,  he'll  serve  you  as  Bluebeard 
served  his  wives.     Be  quiet,  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  But  who  can  go  to  sleep  when  such  a  tre- 
mendously exciting  event  has  happened  ?  Only 
think  !  An  elopement,  and  nobody  knows  with 
whom!     Only  think " 

"  Only  think  !"  exclaimed  Grace  Greenland, 
jumping  out  of  bed,  and  smothering  the  child 
with  a  pillow.     "Now  will  you  be  quiet,   or 
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shall  I  hang  you  up  by  the  heels,  or  shall  I 
report  you  to  Madame  to-morrow  ?  Then 
you'll  have  to  read  the  second  part  of  Princess 
Babille'  s  adventures. ' ' 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me,  Grace,"  cried  Amy,  the 
moment  she  had  breath  enough  to  speak,  "Is 
the  second  part  as  funny  as  the  first  ?  If  it  is, 
do  report  me,  please." 

"All  right;  I  will,  if  you'll  be  quiet." 

Miss  Greenland  kept  her  word. 

*  #  *  * 

Another  dormitory  debate — in  the  august 
sanctum  of  Monsieur  Simonet  and  his  lady. 
He  used  to  write  and  smoke  there  late  at  night. 
He  was  writing  an  abstruse  treatise  on  the  trans- 
mutation of  number  into  form.  This  evening 
he  and  his  wife  were  chatting. 

*'  We  seem  to  have  many  adventures  after 
such  long  quiet,  Adolphe,"  she  said.  "  I  knew 
Miss  Grove  was  stupid,  but  I  did  not  imagine 
her  wicked." 

VOL.  II.  6 
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"  Stupid,  certainly,  or  she  would  not  have  left 
the  letter  about.  No  matter,  ma  mie,  I  will  go 
and  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden.  Or  rather, 
I 'won't  smoke,  but  stroll." 

Simonet  went  down  and  stood  amid  shadow 
on  the  soft  grass.  Presently  there  was  a  sound ; 
then  a  head  was  visible  in  the  moonlight  over 
the  high  wall ;  then  a  big  boy  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  came  scrambling  over.  He  paused 
a  moment  to  reconnoitre — all  was  silent.  He 
went  to  a  corner  of  the  house,  full  under 
Monsieur  Simonet' s  view,  where  a  water-butt 
stood  under  a  window.  Simonet,  much  amused, 
heard  him  say — 

"  My  darling,  are  you  awake  ?  " 

Then  came  a  reply  from  inside — 

"Yes,  dear  Charley." 

Monsieur  Simonet  could  clearly  see  In  the 
moonlight  Agnes  Grove's  plump  yet  rather 
awkward  figure  robed  In  white  approach  the 
window.  This  odd  Romeo  and  Juliet  were 
just  about  to  kiss,  when  in  went  the  top  of  the 
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water-butt,  and  in  went  Master  Charles  Stevens. 
The  girl  shrieked,  and  immediately  lights  ap- 
peared in  her  apartment.  Monsieur,  knowing 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  drown  the  boy, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  then  opened  the  garden 
gate  to  Dr.  Harris's  usher. 

"  The  young  madcap  is  in  the  water-butt," 
said  Simonet,  laughing.  "Take  a  cigar: 
these  are  good.  My  gardener  is  getting  him 
out.  .  What  will  the  Doctor  do  to  him  ?  " 

"  Flog  him  slightly,"  said  the  usher.  "  This 
is  a  superb  cigar." 

A  very  uncomfortable  appearance  did 
Charles  Stevens  present  as  he  went  back  to 
school  that  night,  saturated  with  dregs  of  rain 
water.  His  next  day's  flogging  was  nothing 
to  it. 

Now  it  must  here  be  observed  that  this  Misp 
Grove  was  a  kind  of  articled  pupil,  or  pupil 
teacher,  whom  Madame  Simonet  had  been  in- 
duced to  take  in  from  sheer  charity — and  had 
regretted  it  ever  since.    She  was  too  lazy  either 
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to  learn  or  teach.  She  had  a  kind  of  florid 
prettiness  about  her,  and  Master  Charles 
Stevens,  a  precocious  youth,  took  a  great 
fancy  to  her  on  the  night  of  the  dance.  He 
sent  her  a  letter,  which  was  delivered,  simply 
because  she  was  not  supposed  to  be  strictly  in 
stain  piipillari.  It  was  to  arrange  a  midnight 
meeting.  The  foolish  young  woman  answered 
it  favourably,  and  dropped  it  on  the  stair- 
case. Hence  it  came  to  Madame' s  hands, 
and  arrangements  were  made. 

When  Charles  Stevens  splashed  into  his  dirty 
water,  and  his  lady-love  screamed,  at  once  came 
Madame  Simonet  with  a  candle  into  her  room, 
one  of  the  servants  following  her. 

'*  What  does  this  mean,  Miss  Grove?  "  she 
said. 

No  answer  from  Miss  Grove,  who  sat  on  the 
bedside,  sullen. 

"  I  quite  understand  your  unwillingness  to 
answer.  You  have  made  an  appointment  with 
a  young  man,  or  rather  a  boy,  and  have  thus 
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done  your  best  to  ruin  your  own  character  and 
the  reputation  of  my  school.  It  would  serve 
you  right  if  I  exposed  you  publicly  and  then 
sent  you  away.  Now,  go  to  bed.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  decide  to-morrow  morning." 

*  *  *  ,  * 

When  Madame  returned,  Simonet  was  in 
his  dressing-gown,  smoking,  and  turning  over 
the  beloved  leaves  of  his  recondite  manu- 
script. 

"  Well,  ma  mie,  what  says  this  stupid  young 
person  ?  " 

"  She  was  sulky.  Then  she  blubbered.  I 
told  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  would  decide  on 
her  punishment  to-morrow." 

"Ha!  let  me  see,"  cried  Simonet,  to  him- 
self or  to  his  mathematical  genius,  "  all  prime 
numbers  have  special  curves — that  is  the  idea  ! 
Of  course  any  power  or  root  of  a  number  can 

be    obtained   from    its    curve 1    beg    your 

pardon,  my  dear  child." 
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Madame,  who  was  used  to  his  eccentricities, 
said — 

'*  No  need,  cher  Adolphe.  But  say — What 
shall  I  do  with  Agnes  Grove  ?  I  am  so  dis- 
gusted with  her  behaviour  that  I  hardly  like  to 
let  her  remain  among  the  girls.  Such  a  stupid, 
wicked  creature  might  do  immense  harm." 

"It  is  rather  stupidity  than  wickedness, 
Selina,"  said  the  wise  old  Frenchman.  *'  The. 
girl  is  a  mere  animal,  with  light  brain,  and 
requires  management  and  punishment." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  punish  a  creature  like  that, 
who  can  have  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong?  " 

"Well,"  said  Simonet,  "  I  will  think  about 
it,  cherie.  The  night  is  growing  old :  go  you 
to  bed  and  forget  your  troubles.  To  manage  a 
lot  of  big  girls  is  too  much  for  a  little  girl  like 
you." 

Selina  obeyed  ;  and  Monsieur  Simonet  went 
on  to  prosecute  his  great  discovery. 

*  %  %  % 
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"Well,"  she  said,  when  they  awoke  in  the 
the  morning,  "  what  do  you  advise?  " 

"  I  advise  exactly  the  punishment  which  her 
adorer  will  receive  this  morning.  Let  one  of 
your  servant-maids — the  strongest  you  can 
select — o-ive  her  a  dozen  strokes  with  that  old- 
fashioned  torturer  the  rod  of  birch.  As  the 
adventure  and  its  punishment  are  sure  to  be 
known,  a  few  of  the  elder  girls  might  be  pre- 
sent. You  can  lecture  her  a  little  on  her 
naughtiness  before  the  expiation." 

^'ladame  Simonet  obeyed. 

The  verdict  of  the  dormitories  that  evening 
was — Served  her  right. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    COUNCIL    OF   FOUR. 

"  Strange  are  the  deeds  in  the  Odyssey  done, 
In  Scheherezade's  Nights — one  thousand  and  one  ; 
Yet  Enghshmen  stranger  adventures  can  bring, 
Than  Bagdat's  great  Cahph,  or  Ithaca's  King," 

QILCHESTER    market-day   is    Thursday. 

^^-^  There  Is  an  old-fashioned  custom  in 
many  country  towns — declining  rapidly — of  the 
resident  gentlemen  coming  down  to  the  weekly 
market  to  purchase  anything  choice,  and  to 
chat  together.  It  is  a  favourite  custom  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  our  last  fragment  of  France, 
which  give  the  Queen  of  England  seisin  of  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy.  There,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  maybe  even  now,  the  market-place  was  the 
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chief  place  for  gossip.  Early  in  the  morning 
everybody  was  looking  for  fresh  fish,  lobsters, 
fruit,  which  were  wondrous  cheap  in  those 
old  times,  before  Victor  Hugo  lived  in  Haute- 
ville,  and  the  Bailiff  was  knighted,  and  the  most 
brilliant  Principal  Elizabeth  College  ever  had 
was  teaching  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

Silchester  market-place,  though  not  so  vast 
as  that  of  Nottingham,  had  space  enough  for 
stalls  of  fish,  fruit,  flowers.  There  was  even 
an  itinerant  vendor  of  books  who  came  punc- 
tually every  week,  and  who  had  sometimes 
picked  up  a  volume  worth  purchase — though 
he  could  hardly  read  himself.  It  was  a  frequent 
meeting-place  of  the  inhabitants  ;  there  was 
always  a  stir  in  the  arena,  for  the  farmers  came 
to  sell  their  wheat.  Of  course  there  was  an 
"ordinary"  at  the  Silchester  Arms.  Now  and 
then  the  Squire  himself  would  drive  down  with 
his  son  and  daughter,  just  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  his  tenants ;  and  when  this 
was   the   case,    he  invariably  took  a  glass  of 
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sherr}^  at  the  Silchester  Arms,  and  went  to 
lunch  with  the  Rector.  He  had  come  oftener 
since  Louisa  had  grown  magnetic. 

On  this  special  Thursday,  four  gentlemen 
strolled  around  the  market-place  together. 
The  Rector,  thoughtful  and  absent,  was  arm- 
in-arm  with  the  Rev.  Doctor  Harris,  widest- 
awake  of  pedagogues ;  while  Doctor  Sterne 
walked  with  Monsieur  Simonet,  one  with  in- 
evitable spectacles,  the  other  with  an  inevitable 
cigar.  They  came  to  the  most  famous  fish- 
stall,  whose  owner,  Stevenson,  was  a  humorist 
in  his  way. 

"  What  fish  have  you  got  that's  eatable?  " 
asked  Doctor  Harris,  who  liked  his  little  dinner 
after  classics  and  mathematics  were  dismissed. 

"Do  you  see  that  salmon.  Doctor?"  said 
Stevenson.  "  It  was  brought  me  by  a  strange 
fisherman,  who  declared  he  caught  it  in  a  pool 
on  Ranscomb.  I  did  not  believe  him  ;  but  I 
bought  it." 

"By  no  means  part  with  it,"  said   Sterne. 
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"  Eat  it  yourself:   Monsieur  Simonet  will  give 
you  a  cucumber,  I  am  sure.     Don't  you  know, 
the  proverb — '  Every  salmon  caught  on  Rans- 
comb  has  swallowed  a  diamond'  ?  " 

The  Doctor  talked  so  gravely  that  Stevenson 
looked  puzzled.     Simonet  said, 

"You  should  explain  to  him.  Doctor,  that 
the  diamond  in  the  salmon's  stomach  is  the 
diamant  digestif. ' ' 

"Well,  I  shall  buy  the  fish,"  said  Harris, 
"  and  a  lobster  for  sauce:  here  is  a  beauty." 

"Then  I'll  send  a  cucumber  to  you  instead 

f 

of  Stevenson,"  said  Simonet.  "  I  bet  you  a 
cigar  that  I  send  you  one  longer  than  your 
salmon." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  a  diainant  digestif  In 
the  cucumber  as  well,"  said  Doctor  Sterne. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me,  and  try.  Will 
you  come  and  taste  your  own  Cucurbita 
citrullus,  Monsieur  Simonet  ?  And  you.  Saint 
Osyth?" 

"  It's  a  great  temptation  to  eat  cucumber  in 
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Latin,"  said  Simonet,  "but  just  now  there's  a 
kind  of  revolution  in  the  Seminary,  and  I  would 
rather  not  leave  my  wife.  She  has  plenty  of 
pluck,  and  this  morning  caused  strict  justice  to 
be  executed  on  a  notorious  offender;  but  I  don't 
want  to  leave  her  unsupported  just  at  this 
moment.  Another  day,  my  dear  Doctor  ;  and 
if  you  can  find  a  finer  salmon,  I'll  promise  to 
produce  a  finer  cucumber," 

*' Ah,"  said,  or  rather  sighed,  the  Reverend 
Arundel  Saint  Osyth,  '*  we  are  in  a  strangely 
unfortunate  state  at  present.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  parish.  I  really  do  not 
feel  in  sufficient  spirits  to  accept  your  cordial 
invitation,  Doctor  Harris.  It  appears  to  me 
as  if  some  diabolic  spirits  had  been  permitted 
to  tempt  us,  and  I  shall  have  no  real  peace 
until  they  are  cast  out." 

Simonet  and  Sterne,  who  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  Rector  knew,  exchanged 
glances. 

"  I  am  doubtful  how  far  wicked  demons  are 
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permitted  to  g-o,"  said  the  Rector.  "The 
Apocrypha — which  means  the  Hidden — was 
by  the  Hebrews  deemed  of  more  authority  than 
many  parts  of  their  other  Scripture.  In  the 
history  of  Tobit,  we  find  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel,  haunted  by  a  demon,  who  killed  her 
seven  husbands.  Moreover,  we  find  diabolic 
influence  perpetually  in  the  Gospels.  What 
shall  we  say,  then  ?  May  not  demoniac  impulse 
have  suddenly  come  upon  us  here?" 

Sterne  was  about  to  speak,  but  Simonet 
whispered,  "  Never  contradict  a  parson — least 
of  all  in  his  own  parish." 

At  this  point  the  Squire  drove  into  the 
market-place,  and  pulled  up  at  the  Silchester 
Arms  in  his  usual  manner.  His  son  and 
daughter  were  with  him.  There  was  the 
customary  meeting  of  friends,  and  the  Rector 
asked  everybody  to  luncheon.  Neither  Doctor 
Harris  nor  Doctor  Sterne  had  time ;  boys 
claimed  the  one,  and  old  women  the  other. 
Monsieur  Simonet  joined  the  party,  and  they 
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passed   behind   the    old   church,    through   the 
church  path,  into  the  rectory  gardens. 

Pleasant  gardens  in  sooth,  such  as  no  cleric 
need  grumble  at,  such  as  laic  might  envy. 
Simonet,  born  horticulturist,  thought  what  fruit 
he  would  grow  if  he  had  the  Rector's  opportu- 
nity. There  was  a  stretch  of  southern  wall 
which  Saint  Osyth's  gardener,  a  lazy  lout,  care- 
fully neglected.  Simonet  saw  in  his  mind's 
eye  a  myriad  of  magnificent  peaches  growing 

there. 

Luncheon  was  served  on  the  lawn,  a  habit 
which  Louisa  had  taught  her  uncle.  She  was 
quite  eloquent  about  it. 

"  The  higher  the  roof  the  nobler  the  room," 
she  said,  "  and  there  is  no  roof  higher  than  the 
sky.  Nor  is  there  any  carpet  equal  to  turf,  or 
any  music  equal  to  the  song  of  birds.  I  should 
like  to  live  out  of  doors  altogether." 

"  Especially  on  cold  winter  nights,"  quoth 
the  Squire,  ironically.  "  Who  would  sit  by  a 
great  hearth,  with  huge  masses  of  wood  upon 
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tne  dogs,  when  he — or  she — could  romantically 
couch  in  snow  beneath  the  moon  ?  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  Miss  Louisa,  but  I  am  getting 
too  old  to  alter  my  way  of  life." 

The  Reverend  Arundel  Saint  Osyth  was  so 
melancholy  about  the  dreadful  events  occurring 
in  his  parish,  that  he  could  hardly  eat  any 
luncheon.  The  Squire  and  Simonet  quite 
pitied  him.  However,  they  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  tell  him  they  were  on  the  track  of 
the  troublesome  demon,  as  already  four  people 
knew  the  secret,  and  it  is  said  that  what  three 
know  the  world  knows.  Each  tried  consolation 
in  his  own  way. 

"  You  must  give  us  a  strong  sermon  next 
Sunday,  Saint  Osyth,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  Carefully  indicate  all  our  vices.  Begin  with 
me.  Lay  on  the  lash  as  hard  as  you  like,  I'll 
not  complain.  I  always  think  a  parson  can't 
be  too  personal." 

"  Some  people  are  so  thin-skinned,"  said  the 
Rector. 
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"  Hit  them  the  harder.  The  fakir  sleeps 
upon  spikes  till  he  grows  a  pachyderm.  All 
is  habit." 

"There  are  so  many  bad  habits,"  sighed 
the  Rector.  , 

"Well,"  said  Simonet,  "I  am  disposed  to 
take  a  different  view  of  the  question.  Saint 
Osyth  suggested  a  malignant  influence.  Is 
there  no  way  to  exorcise  any  vagrant  fiend 
that  has  found  his  way  to  Silchester?" 

"Ah,"  quoth  the  Squire,  "our  ecclesiologists 
ought  to  find  some  mode  of  driving  Apollyon, 
Asmodeus,  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Mammon, 
Belial,  not  to  mention  female  fiends  like 
Astarte  and  Hecate,  into  the  Red  Sea.  Why 
don't  they?  Chemistry  in  days  of  Faraday 
and  Liebig  might  find  an  anti-demoniac  in- 
cense." 

"  Bromine,"  said  Simonet. 

Silvia  found   the   colloquy  dull.      She   was 
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turning-  over  a  volume  of  plates — Turner's 
Liber  Studiorian,  which  she  had  brought  from 
the  library.  Even  such  lovely  art  as  that  con- 
soles not  a  young  lady  for  the  absence  of  some 
one  to  talk  to.  That  selfish  pair,  Silvester  and 
Louisa,  were  billing  and  cooing  in  a  corner, 
where  a  young  larch,  meeting  pendent  lime 
boughs,  made  right  pleasant  shade. 

*' Well,  sir,"  said  Louisa,  ''have  you  obeyed 
me,  and  learnt  the  Greek  alphabet  ? ' ' 

**  I  would  do  a  smaller  thing  than  that  for 
you." 

"  Don't  be  silly.     Say  your  alphabet." 

"  Not  an  iota." 

*'  You  are  rebellious.     I  shall  give  you  up." 

"  Read  this  if  you  can,"  he  said,  giving  her 

a  piece  of  paper. 

^AiJbdt,(ov  UevOealXeta  irapwyiverat  Tpcoal  ao/xfia- 
')(ri(jov(Ta,  "Apeoi<i  fMev  BuyaTijp,  ©paaaa  Se  to  yevo'i,  Kai 
KTeivei  avrrjv  apKTrevovcrav  '^^tXXei"?.  * 

*  Translation  for  ladies  and  country  gentlemen : — Penthesilea 
Amazon  advenit  Trojanis  auxilium  latura,  Martis  filia,  Thracia 
genere  ;  et  banc  fortissime  pugnantem  occidit  Achilles. 

VOL.    II.  7 
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*'You  wicked  boy!"  she  said,  and  ran 
towards  the  house. 

O  yes,  I  know,"  cried  Silvester  after  her, 
"you  are  going  for  Liddell  and  Scott." 


* 


That  evening  Louisa  told  her  melancholy 
uncle  that  Silvester  had  learnt  to  write, — also, 
that  she  would  make  him  a  sermonette  full  of 
personalities  for  next  Sunday. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SILCHESTER     ELECTION. 

"  English  folk  detest  the  fellow 
Who  is  neither  blue  nor  yellow." 

SILCHESTER  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament  from  time  immemorial.  It 
was  wickedly  deprived  of  one  by  the  Liberal 
Reform  Act.  The  Tory  Reform  Act  left  it  as 
it  was.  At  the  period  of  our  story  the  sitting 
member  was  an  eminent  contractor,  who  had 
been  made  a  baronet  for  swindling-  the  govern 
ment,  but  who  suddenly  vanished  and  left  the 
seat  vacant — accepting  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
and  taking  away  as  many  other  hundreds  as 
he  could  lay  hands  upon. 
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His  levanting  took  everybody  by  surprise, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties 
were  both  in  difficulty.  They  met  in  Pall  Mall 
the  very  day  after  the  news  arrived.  They 
smiled  grimly  at  each  other,  like  a  couple  of 
Cicero's  augurs:  attorneys  are  the  augurs  of 
England.  It  was  simply  a  question  between 
them  who  should  see  the  largest  flight  of  birds 
with  golden  feathers. 

Wanklin  brought  down  from  the  R.  C.  a 
sound  financier  and  profound  economist,  whose 
name  was  Claverton.  Pinniger  from  the  C.  C. 
brouofht  a  brilliant  talker  and  writer  whose 
name  was  Matthews.  Claverton  was  a  Scot, 
reddish  of  tinge,  resolute  to  rise ;  Matthews  an 
Englishman,  six  feet  six  in  height,  with  a 
million  of  money.  Silchester  had  407  voters : 
so  the  game  of  chess  between  Claverton  and 
Matthews,  or  rather  between  Wanklin  and 
Pinniger,  was  reducible  to  a  small  area. 

The    Squire    might  have  returned  his   own 
member,  had  he  chosen  ;  but  the  Squire,   an 
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Olympian,  not  only  declined  to  influence  a 
vote,  but  also  declined  to  vote  himself.  Doctor 
Sterne,  a  stern  Tory,  tried  to  break  this  reso- 
lution of  his  :  the  Squire  simply  said, 

"  So  long  as  government  by  party  exists, 
my  vote  would  be  an  implicit  falsehood.  I 
believe  in  neither  party.  I  cannot  trust  a 
man  who  does  what  he  is  ordered  to  do  by  the 
Government  or  [the  Opposition  whip — slavish 
as  an  Arabian  of  Bagdat  who  obeys  the  black 
eunuch  that  comes  from* the  Caliph.  I  care 
no  more  for  either  Caliph  than  I  care  for  their 
eunuchs.  Let  them  fight  it  out  between  them. 
We  English  folk  are  like  an  ancient  oak  tree, 
not  to  be  killed  by  parasitic  growth." 

"  You  are  for  '  measures,  not  men,'  I 
suppose  ?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  am  for  neither  men  nor  measures,. 
There  are  two  faults  inseparable  from  our 
present  system  of  parliamentary  government, 
one  causing  the  other.  Men  is  the  first  thing. 
There  is  endless  rehearsal  of  The  Rivals  in  the 
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Commons  House.  It  is  Captain  Absolute  one 
session,  and  Bob  Acres  the  next.  Hence  we 
have  measttres.  Perpetual  legislation,  changes 
ever}'  year,  so  that  a  quiet  man  can  hardly 
cross  his  lawn  without  putting  his  foot  through 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Why,  Doctor,  if  the 
House  did  not  sit  again  for  ten  years,  it  would 
double  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Enghsh." 

"  You  seem  to  treat  the  House  of  Commons 
with  some  contempt,"  said  the  Doctor.  **  Aren't 
you  afraid  of  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  ?  " 

"  The  House  of  Commons  was  a  very  noble 
assemblage  once ;  it  may  be  again.  At  present 
it  is  composed,  speaking  roughly,  of  four 
classes.  First,  there  are  gentlemen  of  birth 
and  position,  who  have  leisure  to  study  politics : 
this  is  the  only  class  that  has  a  right  to  be 
there.  Then  we  have  men  who  have  made 
money,  and  who  find  the  magic  letters  M.P. 
an  introduction  to  some  sort  of  society  for 
their  wives  and  daughters.     Next  follow  the 
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men  who  enter  the  House  to  represent  trading 
interests — gas,  railways,  beer,  banks,  this,  that, 
and  the  other.  They  are  the  most  powerful 
party.  The  final  division — the  gentlemen  with 
crotchets  about  making  the  multiplication  table 
compulsory,  or  claret  felony,  or  kissing  illegal 
on  Sundays  till  after  church,  are  the  noisiest  of 
the  four." 

Curiously,  as  this  conversation  occurred  on 
one  of  the  garden  terraces  of  Silchester,  arrived 
Musical  Willie,  whom  Silvester  had  brought 
round  to  find  his  father.  Willie  had  some 
correspondence  with  people  in  London  — 
political  people  even ;  the  news  that  there 
would  be  at  Silchester  a  contested  election  had 
reached  Willie,  careless  of  politics,  before  it 
reached  any  one  in  the  borough  itself.  At  once 
he  came  over  to  give  the  Squire  the  intelli- 
gence. He  had  received  descriptions  of  the 
two  men,  Messrs.  Claverton  and  Matthews,  and 
reproduced  them  for  the  Squire's  benefit.  His 
correspondent,  a  clever  caricaturist,  had  indeed 
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sketched  them  in  his  letter ;  Claverton  ot 
middle  size  and  thin,  with  hatchet  face  and 
abundant  waves  of  yellow  hair ;  Matthews, 
gigantic  of  build,  puffy  in  face  and  hands,  yet 
not  without  signs  of  latent  intelligence.  As 
both  these  gentlemen  have  since  made  their 
mark  in  the  world,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
mental  power  is  often  concealed  beneath  a 
grotesque  surface. 

The  election  came  on.  It  was  a  great 
amusement  to  Silvester,  who,  not  knowing  the 
English  alphabet,  had  never  read  the  Times, 
and  was  utterly  uneducated  in  politics.  The 
two  rivals  had  their  special  days.  On  one,  Mr. 
Claverton  would  mount  a  waggon  in  the 
market-place,  specially  placed  as  a  platform, 
and  discourse  so  learnedly  on  income,  revenue, 
commerce,  manufacture,  supply  and  demand, 
free  trade,  tarijfifs,  emigration,  education, 
pauperism,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  that 
Silvester  was  regularly  taken  aback.  Next 
day  would  come  Mr.  Matthews  in  a  chariot  and 
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four  from  Squire  Ludlow's,  and  teach  the 
sublimest  Toryism  in  the  most  sonorous  words, 
and  explain  the  Constitution  of  England,  his- 
torically, politically,  poetically,  and  preach 
loyalty  and  religion,  and  denounce  with  furious 
emphasis  the  people  who  dared  to  object  to 
things  as  they  are.  Parenthetically,  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  twenty  years  later  Mr. 
Matthews  was  a  renowned  writer  on  the  Liberal 
side.  Well,  a  man  who  never  changes  his 
opinions  has  no  opinions  to  change. 

To  Silvester  these  scenes  were  amusing  and 
stimulating.  They  were  quite  new.  Of  con- 
temporary English  politics  happily  ignorant, 
he  could  tell  you  why  the  Athenians  expelled 
Alcibiades,  and  afterwards  regretted  it.  But 
as  mankind  are  one  and  indivisible,  he  who 
has  learnt  one  history  has  learnt  all  histories. 
Silvester  soon  saw  through  the  whole  business. 
One  or  two  attendances  on  the  Claverton 
waggon  and  the  Matthews  chariot  gave  him  a 
clue    to    English    political    life.     He   did   not 
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admire  what  he  saw  and  heard  and  guessed. 
He  pondered.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Squire 
on  the  whole  was  right.  He  saw  the  follies  of 
Athens  and  Rome  repeated  in  England. 

*'  The  human  race  will  never  learn,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  as  these 
displays  of  oratory  in  the  agora  took  place  near 
the  church,  and  not  very  far  from  the  rectory, 
Silvester  occasionally  passed  on  from  the  noisy 
market-place  to  the  Reverend  Arundel  Saint 
Osyth's  quiet  gardens.  He  was  not  un- 
welcome there.  Miss  Louisa  had  no  nonsense 
or  shyness  about  her ;  she  was  glad  to  see  her 
lover,  and  said  so.  Louisa  and  Silvester  were 
both  of  the  true  sort :  betrothed,  they  were 
in  heart  married.  As  they  loitered  over  the 
Rector's  lawns,  each  thought  of  the  happy  time 
before  them — each  dreamt  of  joyous  future 
years,  to  be  spent  wisely  and  lovingly.  Happy 
in  the  present,  they  yet  dimly  discerned  a 
nobler  and  serener  happiness  in  the  future. 
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An  observer  who  did  not  quite  understand 
their  characters  might  have  thought  they  were 
merely  playing  at  love.  They  so  well  under- 
stood each  other  that  they  could  laugh  at  each 
other  over  the  business.  Here  is  an  acrostic 
which  Silvester  one  day  presented  to  his  sweet- 
heart as  he  met  her  in  the  rectory  garden — 

"  Louisa  thinks  she  is  in  love — 

0  pretty  childish  creature  ! 

Unless  her  sweetheart  constant  prove, 

1  fear  some  pain  will  reach  her  : 
Since  silly  hearts,  once  given  away, 
Are  seldom  found  another  day." 

"Upon  my  word,  Silvester,"  said  Louisa, 
"  you  get  more  audaxious  every  day.  But  who 
wrote  that  down  for  you?  I  don't  want  my 
name  taken  in  vain  by  the  commonalty." 

"  I  wrote  it  myself,  child." 

*' You!" 

*'  Yes,  I.  Having  learnt  the  Greek  alphabet 
to  please  you,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  learn 
the  English  to  please  myself.  It  didn't  take 
long." 
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*'  But  you  have  written  it  so  well,  darling." 

*'  Reading  and  writing  come  by  nature, 
child." 

"  But  there  is  not  a  mistake  in  the  spelling." 

"  Why  should  there  be?  Have  we  not  dic- 
tionaries ?  The  only  word  that  puzzled  me 
was  sweetheart.     I  had  to  ask  assistance." 

*'Howso?  " 

"  AVhy  I  went  down  into  the  kitchen  and  saw 
cook,  who  is  an  old  ally  of  mine,  and  used  to 
make  me  the  loveliest  toffy.  Ah,  the  poetry 
of  youth  is  departing  when  you  no  longer 
relish  toffy!" 

"You  silly  boy!"  said  Louisa,  lightly 
touching  him  across  the  shoulders  with  her 
parasol. 

**  Yes,  dear  :  but  you  know  there  is  a  law  in 
England  to  imprison  wives  who  strike  their 
husbands  before  they  are  married." 

"O  dear,  dear,  what  a  plague  you  are! 
How  about  you  and  cook  ?  " 

"  Says  I,  'Cook,  did  you  ever  have  a  sweet- 
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heart  ?  '  Says  cook,  '  Lawks,  Master  Silvy, 
hundreds!'  Says  I,  'Cook,  write  down  the 
word  sweetheart  for  me.  I  can't  write,  you 
know.'  Says  cook,  *  Ah,  it's  too  true,  poor 
dear,  and  I  pities  your  ignorance,  and  your 
papa's  obstinatiousness,  bless  his  heart,  and 
I'll  write  it  for  you  with  pleasure,  especially 
as  I  hopes  and  prays  you've  got  a  good  'un.' 
Wherefore  she  wrote  this."  *^ 

Silvester   showed  his   lady-love   a  piece  of 
paper  on  which  was  inscribed — 


"  SUETTART. 


?» 


''Don't  you  see  "what  a  capital  charade  may 
be  made  on  it  ? 

'  She  uses  my  first,  she  makes  my  second, 
She  wishes  my  whole  would  come  when  she  beckoned.' 

"Do be  serious,"  said  Louisa;  "I  shall  begin 
to  think  your  pretence  of  love  for  me  is  a  mere 
caprice  of  amusement." 

"  Shall  you  indeed  ?     Now  let  us  have  a  little 
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lovers'  quarrel.  Rcdintegratio  amoris,  you  know. 
Have  you  noticed  by  the  way — Ovid  I  think 
mentions  it — that  two  people  who  love  each 
other  passionately  often  quarrel  about  trifles 
which  neither  cares  for?  Now  here's  a  nice 
question  of  scientific  erotic  for  you.  Why  is 
that?" 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Louisa,  looking  mis- 
chievously pretty,  "  that  the  question  could 
only  be  decided  by  some  one  who  had  loved 
passionately." 

"  Then  you're  the  very  person,  child,  since 
I  know  you  love  me  as  passionately  as  I  love 
you.     Come,  be  serious  and  philosophic." 

"Well,  at  a  guess,"  said  Louisa,  "  I  should 
say  it  is  caused  by  the  irritability  which  the 
small  nuisances  of  life  bring  upon  us.  If  Romeo 
and  Juliet  have  to  face  death  together,  they  are 
of  one  mind,  but  if  Miss  Capulet  had  become 
Mrs.  Montagu,  I  can  imagine  their  quarrelling 
as  to  whether  a  door  should  be  open  or  shut. 
Of  course  each  would  at  the  time  be  reflecting, 
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*  What  a  fool  I  am  !  '  and  each  would  be  too 
proud  to  confess  it." 

"  Pretty  philosopher !  When  you  and  I 
quarrel,  I  shall  know  how  to  treat  you." 

*' Will  you?  But,  Silvester,  do  you  know 
that  to-morrow's  my  birthday?" 

'*  Nonsense  !" 

"  True,  indeed." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before.  We  will 
have  festivities,  we  will  give  gifts;  we  will 
ignore  politics,  forget  Matthews  and  Claverton, 
blue  and  yellow ;  we  will  keep  holiday,  and  have 
foretaste  of  honeymoon. 

"  Cras  amet  qui  nunq'  amavit, 
Quiqu'  amavit  cras  amet." 

*'  Dear  me,  you  are  getting  into  your  luna- 
cies, Silvester.  Hadn't  you  better  let  Doctor 
Sterne  bleed  you  ? "  , 

"  Upon  my  word,  Louisa,  it  would  be  a 
proper  punishment  for  your  cruelty  to  ask  you 
how  old  you  are." 
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"  Very  well,  I  should  only  reply  by  asking 
you  how  young  you  are. 

**  Young  enough  to  love  the  loveliest  girl  in 
the  world,"  said  Silvester. 

"  O  dear !  this  mad  boy  will  never  let  one 
have  the  last  word." 


CHAPTER  X. 


Louisa's  birthday  gift. 


*'  What  shall  we  say  for  a  birthday  gift  ? 

Prince  Houssain's  carpet  that  would  lift 

Its  owner  into  the  skyey  rift  ? 

No  :  for  then  she  might  fly  away 

When  she  was  tired  some  humdrum  day." 

SILVESTER  that  same  evening  told  the 
Squire  that  the  following  day  was  his 
sweetheart's  birthday,  and  that  he  had  only 
just  learnt  the  fact. 

*' How  old  is  she?"  ungallantly  asked  the 
Squire. 

**  My  dear  father,  she  is  not  old.  She  asked 
me  to-day  how  young  I  was.  That  is  a  more 
elegant  way  of  putting  it." 

VOL.  IT.  8 
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*'  Ah,  Silvester,  you  are  very  far  gone.  No 
matter:  she  is  a  charminor  child  with  all 
her  crotchets,  and  you  must  cure  her  of 
crotchets." 

"  The  man  who  cannot  cure  a  woman  of 
crotchets  had  better  remain  a  bachelor,"  quoth 
Silvester.  "I'll  undertake  this  thirteenth  labour 
of  Herakles.  But  I  want  to  give  her  some- 
thing to-morrow  morning,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  in  Silchester." 

"  Give  her  some  fish  for  breakfast  from 
Mount  St.  Nicholas,"  said  the  Squire,  "  and  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  from  our  greenhouses,  and 
a  copy  of  verses  from  your  own  brain." 

Silvester,  knowing  his  father's  humour,  said, 

"  She  shall  have  all  three,  sir,  if  you'll  find 
me  something  less  perishable  to  give  her  also." 

"Ah,  I  see.  You  shall  have  a  love-gift. 
I've  got  a  few  knicknacks  about.  Come  up 
to  my  room." 

After  some  search,  the  Squire  found  what  he 
wanted,  and  handed  it  to  his  son.     It  was  an 
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ebony  casket  with  a  silver  plate  on  It  bearing 
this  inscription  in  old-fashioned  letters : 

"  Touch  me  rightly :  His  no  sin 
To  be  black  'without  and  white  within.'" 

No  lock  or  hinges  could  be  seen  :  the  artificer 
had  made  the  box  look  like  a  single  block  of 
ebony.  The  Squire  showed  his  son  that  the 
letter  /  in  rightly  yielded  to  pressure  and  opened 
the  casket  by  a  spring.  When  open,  Silvester 
saw  an  ivory  casket  with  a  gold  plate,  inscribed 

"  Touch  me  rightly  :  ivory  white 
,  Will  yield  to  a  more  wondrous  sight. ^^ 

This  box  of  Ivory  was  exquisitely  carved  In  the 
style  which  oriental  workmen  achieve — a  curi- 
ous arabesque  of  birds  and  flowers  and  caprices. 
Silvester  touched  the  letter  / — with  no  result. 

"  Try  another,"  said  the  Squire,  laughing. 
"  Odd  you  can't  guess  the  letter  that  ought 
to  follow  L.  now  that  you  have  learnt  the 
alphabet!" 

The  0  in  ivory  proved  to  be  the  talisman. 
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*'  Your  sweetheart  will  find  it  out  sooner  than 
you,"  says  the  Squire,  as  there  appeared  within 
a  silver  casket,  carried  all  round  with  figures 
in  low  relief  representing  a  Syracusan  proces- 
sion— naked  boys  and  girls  leading  lions  and 
tigers  and  panthers  to  the  annual  feast  of 
Adonis.     The  legend  was  : 

"  Totich  me  rightly :  vile  and  vain 
Ajn  I  to  that  I  do  contain  P 

"I  wonder  which  z^,"  thought  Silvester;  he 
touched  the  first,  and  lo  a  casket  of  gold,  with 
the  effigy  of  a  Knight  Templar  carved  upon 
its  lid,  and  figures  around  the  sides  represent- 
ing the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
legend : 

"  Touch  me  reverently  :  He 
Who  died  for  you  was  one  with  me." 

A  touch  on  the  final  letter  of  the  old  distich 
showed  within  a  beautiful  gold  cross,  set  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  worthy  to  be 
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worn  by  an  empress — or  even  a  poetess.  Sil- 
vester was  struck  with  admiration  of  the  beauty 
and  ingenuity  of  the  whole. 

*'  It  is  not  worthy  of  Louisa,"  said  the  Squire; 
"nothing-  is,  except  my  son  Silvester.  That 
cross  came  into  our  family  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  It  was  given,  as  you  might 
find  if  you  read  our  old  chronicles,  to  a  younger 
son  of  the  house  who  travelled  much,  and  who 
at  Aleppo  rescued  a  Jew  from  barbarous  treat- 
ment. The  Jew,  a  very  old  man,  entreated 
him  to  receive  this,  implored  him  indeed,  when 
he  showed  hesitation.  Ralph  Silchester  wanted 
no  reward  for  his  humane  interference,  but  the 
Hebrew  was  pertinacious,  and  he  gave  way, 
thinking  he  had  only  accepted  a  curious  casket 
of  ebony.  It  was  not  opened  till  years  after  his 
return — not,  I  think,  till  after  his  death  ;  then  a 
little  inquisitive  girl,  who  was  afterwards  my 
great  -  grandmother,  or  great  -  great  -  grand- 
mother, I  forget  which,  found  out  the  secret. 
It  is  manifestly  Eastern  work,  of  a  high  order, 
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and  I  am  told  the  stones  are  superb.  Take  It, 
and  give  it  to  Louisa  to-morrow  morning,  to- 
gether with  the  fish  and  flowers  you  promised. 
You  may  make  a  romance  of  it.  Go  to  Mount 
St.  Nicholas,  and  take  Musical  Willie  as 
accomplice." 

Off  went  Silvester  at  once,  telling  his  father 
not  to  expect  him  at  dinner.  Before  starting 
he  saw  the  gardener,  and  arranged  to  have  a 
bouquet  of  the  finest  flowers  ready  for  him  at 
six  in  the  morning.  When  he  reached  the 
Manor  House,  he  found  Musical  Willie  at 
home,  dividing  his  attention  between  a  Greek 
play  and  the  seascape.  He  told  him  his  story, 
and  showed  him  the  casket  of  ebony.  Willie 
was  delighted. 

**  The  Arabian  Nights  over  again  !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Stay  here  and  dine,  my  dear  boy. 
Donald  shall  arrange  with  one  of  the  fishermen 
to  take  us  out  at  sunrise  to-morrow; — we'll 
catch  our  own  fish." 

This   was  agreed.      They   had   their    quiet 
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dinner  together,  and  a  sequent  seashore  stroll, 
and  went  to  bed  early,  in  order  to  be  fresh  for 
the  work.  But  Musical  Willie  previously  sug- 
gested that  Silvester  should  dress  himself  next 
day  in  fisher's  garb,  so  as  to  appear  disguised 
at  the  Rectory  next  morning,  and  present  his 
own  gift.  Donald  soon  found  slouching  hat, 
and  blue  jersey,  and  jack-boots  that  he  could 
wear.  When  he  put  them  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  looked  liked  the  hero  of  the  rare  old 
barcarolle — 

"  Prescator  dell'  onda, 
'  Fidelin, 

Vieni  pescar  in  qua 
Colla  bella  sua  barca.  > 

Colla  bella  se  ne  va, 
Fidelin,  lin,  Ik." 

'*  lo  vo  tin  basin  (T amove  "  would  have  served 
as  his  motto  this  day. 

A  morning  rose  worthy  of  Louisa's  birthday. 
The  eastern  sky  was  full  of  enchantment,  of 
wonder.  The  level  light  upon  the  early  sea 
was  like  the  tracks  by  angels  traversed.     Sil- 
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vester  was  out  in  good  time,  depend  on  it : 
joined  almost  at  once  by  Willie  and  his  hench- 
man, he  descended  the  steep  street  to  the 
shore,  where  Rendell's  boat  was  waiting-. 

They  had  that  morning  rare  luck,  as  they 
deserved.  They  caught  a  fine  John  dory  and  a 
brace  of  superb  red  mullet,  eighteen  inches 
long ;  and  young  Rendell,  who  went  with  his 
prawn-net  into  the  shallow  water,  caught  about 
a  quart  of  prawns.  When  they  reached  the 
Manor  House,  they  ate  a  hasty  breakfast,  and 
Willie  produced  a  quaint  Indian  creel  which 
held  the  fish  beautifully.  The  casket  was 
wrapt  up  carefully  and  placed  at  the  bottom  ; 
then  came  the  fish ;  and  the  flowers,  which  came 
up  from  Sllchester  about  half-past  six,  lay  on 
the  top. 

"Now,"  said  Musical  Willie,  "let  us  go 
9,nd  disturb  Miss  Louisa's  soinmeih  dit  matin. 
Donald,  get  your  bagpipes  ;  you've  got  a  tune 
to  suit  a  lady,  I  hope." 

Off  they  went,  reaching  the  Rectory  about 
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seven.  Musical  Willie  had  also  a  fishing  dress 
on — natural  to  him,  as  he  was  often  on  the 
water.  Donald  got  round  the  corner,  and 
played  tremendously  on  the  bagpipes,  while 
the  other  two  stood  below  the  lady's  window. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Louisa  to  herself,  stretch- 
ing her  pretty  arms,  and  realizing  a  sound 
which  had  mingled  with  her  dreams.  "  What 
can  that  noise  be  ?  I  thought  I  was  being  pur- 
sued by  a  herd  of  wild  buffaloes,  all  ferociously 
yelling.  Goodness  !  It's  like  the  hooting  of 
the  owl  In  the  Talmud,  that  was  a  thousand 
Sabbath  days'  journey  from  eye  to  eye." 

She  rang  her  bell,  and  her  maid  came  in, 
with  her  mouth  full  of  bread  and  butter. 

"  What  is  that  dreadful  noise,  Susan  ?  Draw 
the  blind  and  look  out." 

"Please  'm,  there  are  two  men  under  the 
window  with  a  basket,  that  seem  to  want  some- 
thing." 

"  But  they  can't  be  making  all  that  noise. 
Go  down  and  see  what  they  want.     It  is  such 
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a  nuisance  to  be  suddenly  awoke  when  you  are 
pleasantly  dreaming." 

Susan  came  up,  carrying  the  heavy  creel, 
with  help  of  another  servant. 

"Please  'm,  the  fishermen  say  this  is  some- 
thing they  found  in  the  sea  and  on  the  land 
because  it  was  your  birthday.  And  I  wish 
you  many  happy  returns,  'm,  I'm  sure." 

Louisa  was  far  too  dignified  to  express 
curiosity.  She  sent  the  maids  away,  and  then 
reached  the  window  just  in  time  to  see  two 
apparent  fishermen  leave  the  garden.  Donald 
had  got  away  quietly  over  a  hedge.  Louisa 
felt  by  instinct  that  this  was  some  device  of 
Silvester's,  and  she  would  have  recognized  her 
lover  by  his  walk,  only  the  sly  rogue  counter- 
feited walking  lame.     She  was  puzzled. 

Also,  she  was  curious,  and  quickly  turned  to 
her  basket.  There  was  a  bouquet  of  glorious 
flowers,  which  could  only  have  come  from  Sil- 
chester,  she  thought.  But,  then,  the  fish  ? 
It  was  an  odd  notion  of  Silvester's  to  send  her 
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fish.  There  must  be  something  irregular 
about  it.  She  rang  again,  told  her  maid  to 
put  the  flowers  on  a  table,  and  to  take  the  fish 
to  the  kitchen.  Then  she  fell  half  asleep,  and 
had  dreams  wherein  flowers  and  fish,  Silvester 
and  the  strange  fishermen,  were  strangely 
mingled. 

The  Reverend  Arundel  Saint  Osyth  break- 
fasted late — about  eleven,  generally.  He  had 
been  up  and  at  work  hours  before,  but  he  was 
wont  to  begin  the  day  with  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  Louisa,  like  most  women 
of' genius,  liked  late  hours,  both  in  beginning 
and  in  ending  the  day;  so  her  uncle's  practice 
suited  her  admirably.  This  birthday  morning 
of  hers  she  dressed  lazily — yet  not  carelessly 
— and  came  down  just  as  her  uncle  was  enter- 
ing the  breakfast-room,  and  made  his  coffee  for 
him  delicately. 

"  What  beautiful  prawns  !"  said  the  Rector, 
drawing  towards  himself  a  half  lemon  into 
which  those  creatures  were  picturesquely  stuck. 
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"  I  think  they  are  part  of  my  first  birthday 
present,"  said  Louisa.  "  Don't  you  see  those 
lovely  flowers  in  the  vase  ?  Those,  and  the 
prawns,  and  some  fish  were  brought  by  a 
couple  of  fishermen  before  I  was  up  this 
morning." 

"Please,  miss,"  said  the  page  in  waiting, 
**  there  was  a  box,  cook  says,  in  the  basket. 
Shall  I  bring  it  up?" 

**  By  all  means,"  said  Louisa. 

The  ebony  casket  was  placed  on  the  table. 
The  quaint  old  legend  on  silver  excited  the 
curiosity  of  both  the  Rector  and  his  niece. 
They  could  see  no  way  of  touching  it  that 
would  solve  the  enigma.  Turn  the  casket 
which  way  you  would,  there  seemed  no 
entrance. 

But  a  lady  does  not  easily  give  up  the 
solution  of  a  mystery. 

*'  Touch  me  rightly  !^^  said  Louisa.  "  Where 
to  touch  is  the  point.  It  may  be  one  of  these 
letters,  uncle." 
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She  tried  several,  and  at  last  found  the  right 
one.  Then  the  caskets  within  yielded  their 
successive  secrets,  and  at  last  came  the  un- 
paralleled cross,  blazing  with  gems  of  the 
finest  water. 

"Well,"  said  the  Rector,  '*your  fisherman 
must  have  got  his  wealth  otherwise  than  by 
catching  fish.  This  is  a  superb  birthday  gift, 
Louisa.  It  is  very  old,  I  should  think,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the  East." 

Louisa  was  drawing  her  own  conclusions 
while  her  uncle  lectured  and  conjectured.  One 
thing  was  certain — it  could  not  be  many  centu- 
ries old,  for  five  hundred  years  ago,  as  she 
knew  from  the  romance  of  The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale^  love  was  spelt  liive.  What  puzzled 
Louisa  was,  whether  these  caskets  within  cas- 
kets were  an  antique  arrangement,  modernized 
in  some  way,  or  whether  the  whole  affair  was 
an  ingenious  device  of  her  lover's. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SERMONETTES. 

"  Example  sways  when  precept  fails, 
And  sermons  are  less  read  than  tales  : 
So  parsons  should  make  plain  their  diction, 
And  mix  with  truth  a  spice  of  fiction." 

T  OUISA  SAINT  OSYTH  kept  her  pro- 
-^^^  mise,  and  even  outwent  her  promise.  It 
was  a  habit  of  this  young  lady's  to  throw  all 
her  energy  into  anything  she  undertook.  Much 
to  her  credit  was  it  that,  occupied  as  she  was 
in  sweethearting,  she  contrived  to  present  her 
grateful  uncle  on  Saturday  night  with  two  ser- 
monettes  instead  of  one.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  she  sat  up  later  of  nights  than  was  good 
for  her,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  enterprise. 
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\  Certes,  she  looked  none  the  worse ;   her  eyes 

were  brimful  of  light,  and  her  skin  was  fresh 
as  that  of  a  young  peach  just  kissed  by  the  sun. 
Perhaps  being  in  love  made  her  capable  of 
great  exertions. 

"  I  have  brought  you  two  sermonettes, 
uncle,"  she  said,  on  Saturday  evening,  "one 
for  the  morning  and  the  other  for  the  after- 
noon. They  are  both  on  the  parables.  One 
is  on  that  of  seed  variously  sown,  and  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  politics  ought  not  to  be 
talked  to  all  manner  of  people.  The  other  is 
on,  the  enemy's  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat; 
in  that  I  have  tried  to  oblige  the  Squire  and  be 
personal." 

"Which  will  do  best  for  the  morning?" 
asked  the  Rector. 

"  I  think  the  political  one,  but  I  would  rather 
you  decided." 

The  Rector  decided — as  the  lady  advised. 


* 
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At  Silchester  Church  on  Sunday  morning 
there  was  a  great  attendance.  It  was  known 
that  both  candidates  would  be  there.  They 
were  in  the  Mayor's  pew,  and  looked  rather 
small  beside  that  functionary,  whose  gold  chain 
and  velvet  robe,  and  mace  laid  before  him, 
transfigured  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
On  week  days  he  was  Dyer,  the  musical  pastry- 
cook. 

The  candidates  were  at  church,  their  friends 
were  at  church,  the  ladies  were  at  church. 
Bonnets  were  brighter  than  usual,  and  there 
were  more  roses  in  button-holes.  The  service 
was  intoned  to  perfection.  Liturgy  over,  the 
Reverend  Arundel  Saint  Osyth  ascended  the 
pulpit,  saintly  in  his  surplice,  and  fluted  forth 
the  sermon  on  the  sower  of  good  seed. 

Miss  Louisa  had  made  it  very  much  to  the 
point.  She  showed  that  the  growth  of  seed 
depended  on  soil ;  that  even  divine  seed  failed 
when  it  fell  upon  soils  unable  to  receive  it ;  that 
to  offer  people  ideas  beyond  their  comprehension 
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was  like  trying  to  grow  pineapples  in  a  field 
fit  for  swedes;  that  in  religion  it  was  unwise  to 
arouse  enthusiastic  ideas  among  the  common 
folk,  since  it  only  made  them  wild ;  that  in 
politics  it  was  just  the  same,  and  the  greatest 
evil  arose  from  attempting  to  interest  in  the 
government  of  the  State  persons  scarcely 
capable  of  managing  their  own  trivial  affairs. 
Farmer  Giles,  continued  our  pretty  sermonettist, 
is  asked  his  opinion  on  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion :  would  you  kindly  tell  him  what  it  means  ? 
The  opponent  candidates  each  assure  him  that 
our  Indian  empire  shall  be  preserved  in  all  its 
magnificence;  the  words  Indian  and  e^npire^ 
connected  or  apart,  present  no  idea  to  his  mind. 
Here  you  have  seed  which  may  be  good,  but  is 
probably  bad,  sown  in  soil  as  incapable  of 
receiving  it  as  our  common  English  ground  of 
sustaining  tropical  plants.  What  is  the  use  of 
this  ?  If  you  put  what  you  want  before  him  in 
the  pure  though  scanty  English  he  uses,  he  will 
understand,    and   will   vote   according   to   his 

VOL.  II.  '  Q 
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light.  But  no  ;  a  deluge  of  words  overwhelms 
him,  because  neither  side  desires  that  he  should 
understand. 

There  was  much  more  than  this  in  the 
sermon,  and  much  more  cleverly  put ;  and  both 
candidates  talked  to  their  agents  about  it. 
Each  of  them,  having  lunched,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Saint  Osyth  was  "  a  very 
dangerous  man." 

As  the  folk  poured  forth  from  church,  the 
Squire  inhumanly  interrupted  Louisa's  con- 
versation with  Silvester. 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  "we  were  to  have  a 
personal  sermonette  this  morning.  This  was 
purely  political." 

"  The  other  is  to  come  in  the  afternoon," 
she  whispered.     "  Won't  you  come  for  once  ?  " 

To  say  truth,  the  Squire  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  church  twice  on  the  same  day ;  but 
a  personal  sermon  was  irresistible  temptation. 
And  the  two  candidates  appeared  again,  not 
knowing  what  might  happen  in  their  absence. 
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The  Mayor  was  away,  sleeping  off  his  mercan- 
tile and  municipal  affairs  in  his  drawing-room 
on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the  market-place, 
since  he  no  longer  had  a  lodger.  But  there 
was  an  ample  show,  of  other  great  municipal 
authorities. 

The  Rector's  second  sermon  was  even  more 
successful  and  impressive  than  the  first.     He 
compared  any  ordinary  town  or  village  to  a 
field  of  wheat,  and  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
enemy,  a  mighty  dusky  unportrayable  figure, 
stalking  over  the   furrows,   scattering  around 
him  the  seeds  of  innumerable  weeds.     There 
was  pure  wheat  here  and  there,  continued  the 
preacher — the  wise  master,  the  faithful  servant, 
the  loyal  son,  the  chaste  daughter ;  but  also 
there  were  weeds  of  many  kinds,  some  perilous 
and  poisonous,  like  deadly   nightshade,  some 
rank  and  useless,  like  darnel  and  nettles.     They 
must  grow  with  the  wheat  so  long  as  they  lived, 
but  then — vivid  was  the  picture  drawn.     Every- 
body who  knew  the  incidents  imagined  Joyce 
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and  Charles  Stevens,  the  parlour  boarder  and 
the  pupil  teacher,  done  up  in  a  bundle  and 
carried  away  by  that  active  enemy  of  souls  who 
was  so  clearly  depicted  in  the  sermonette. 

That  evening  several  of  our  friends  met  at 
Silchester.  There  was  usually  a  Sunday  recep- 
tion. Mrs.  Silchester  held  that  Sunday  evening 
was  the  dullest  of  conceivable  evenings,  if 
people  either  read  tracts  or  fall  asleep. 

*'  Why  should  we  be  more  stupid  on  Sunday 
than  on  other  days?"  argued  the  lady  of 
Silchester.  "We  have  heard  our  sermons;  let 
us  talk  about  our  sermons.  We  have  seen  our 
friends  and  foes  at  church  ;  let  us  criticize  our 
friends  and  foes.  It  is  better  to  think  than  to 
sleep." 

"  My  uncle  agrees  with  you,  Mrs.  Silchester," 
said  Louisa,  who  wore  on  her  fair  white  bosom 
the  mysterious  cross.  '*  He  would  delight  to 
be  here,  only  his  Sunday  services  tire  him  too 
much." 

*'Ay,"  said  Dr.  Sterne,  with  preternatural 
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gravity,  **  a  man  who  could  produce  two  such 
sermons  as  those  we  heard  to-day,  must  exer- 
cise his  brain  severely.  I  unfortunately  was 
called  out  (to  a  real  patient)  both  morning  and 
afternoon  ;  but  Miss  Silchester  has  kindly  pro- 
mised to  give  me  the  latter  parts  of  both  in 
a  brief  abstract." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Silvia,  laughing,  "  it  shall  be 
brief  enough.  Both  sermons  might  have  been 
one  text.  The  Rector  finished  by  saying  that 
somebody  (whose  name  he  did  not  mention) 
had  sown  a  lot  of  tares  in  Silchester,  and  that 
he  thought  people  might  be  considered  tares — 
indeed,  rather  inferior  tares — who  were  called 
out  of  church  on  false  pretences  twice  on  the 
same  Sunday ;  but  that  happily  some  fair 
young  wheat  was  springing  up  unchoked  by 
the  tares — meaning  Louisa  and  me." 

The  Doctor  laughed  and  gave  her  a  mis- 
chievous glance,  which  probably  indicated 
that  he  would  know  how  to  punish  her  if  they 
were  solus  cum  sola. 
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The  conversation,  though  it  was  Sunday 
evening,  suddenly  veered  to  politics.  Some- 
body asked  the  Squire  if  he  had  seen  either 
of  the  candidates. 

**0  dear  yes,  both,"  said  he,  *'and  was  de- 
lighted with  both.  One  question  which  always 
interests  me  is  why  people  should  want  to  get 
into  Parliament.  I  therefore  like  to  look  at  a 
candidate,  as  one  likes  to  look  at  some  strange 
beast  in  a  menagerie,  attempting  to  guess 
what  his  ideas  of  existence  are,  what  his  aspira- 
tions, and  so  on.  When  I  see  a  fish,  I  wonder 
how  he  likes  living  in  water." 

"  Water  must  be  uncomfortable  as  a  per- 
manent residence,"  said  Musical  Willie.  "  But 
tell  us  what  you  thought  of  these  gentlemen." 

"  It  would  be  more  interesting  to  find  out 
what  they  thought  of  you,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  think  they  both  thought  Papa  a  lunatic," 
said  Silvia.  "  I  was  reading  in  one  of  those 
recesses,  where  nobody  would  notice  a  little 
maid  like  me,  and  I   observed  their  counten- 
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ances  express  surprise,  a  little  tinctured  by 
contempt." 

"  Who  came  first,  Papa?"  asked  Silvester. 

*'  The  admirable  Claverton.  That  man  can 
talk.  I  wish  them  joy  of  him  if  they  get  him 
in  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister  will  give 
him  an  appointment  in  India  to  get  him  out 
of  hearing.  He  talked  to  me  about  taxes  and 
tariffs,  imports  and  exports.  I  said  such  sub- 
jects did  not  interest  me,  but  that  if  he  had 
called  to  converse,  I  should  be  glad  of  his 
opinion  of  Silvern' s  essays  on  Aristophanes. 
He  looked  perplexed." 

"  He  did  indeed.  Papa,"  quoth  Silvia, — a 
pretty  chorus,  the  Doctor  thought. 

"  He  next  explained  that  he  came  to  solicit 
my  vote  and  interest.  I  said  I  had  no  interest, 
and  that  I  never  voted.  He  urged  that  I  had 
a  large  estate  and  many  tenants,  who  would 
probably  be  influenced  by  my  vote.  I  replied 
that  my  tenants  and  I  were  merely  connected 
by  the  arrangements  for  letting  land  ;  that  I 
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should  as  soon  think  of  telling-  one  of  them 
what  he  should  have  for  dinner  as  how  he 
should  vote.  At  last  Mr.  Claverton  gave  me 
up  as  an  idiot — which,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
abused  word,  I  am." 

"And  how  about  the  giant  Matthews?" 
asked  the  Doctor.  "Was  Miss  Silvia  present 
then  also?" 

"  O  yes,"  interposed  Silvia,  "  I  was  there. 
Papa  lets  me  settle  down  in  one  of  the  recesses 
of  the  book-room  while  he  is  reading  and 
writing  there  of  a  morning.  You've  no  idea 
of  the  secrets  I  hear.  Dr.  Sterne,  especially 
when  Papa  talks  to  himself." 

"  You  may  have  a  tiresome  daughter  your- 
self, Sterne,  some  day,"  said  the  Squire, 
"  and  then  you'll  sympathize  with  me  in  my 
troubles." 

The  Doctor  thought  that  Silvia,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  stool,  and  leaning  her  head  against 
her  father's  knee,  would  be  no  great  trouble 
after  all. 
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"But,"  continued  the  Squire,  "let  us  talk 
of  the  mighty  Matthews.  When  I  saw  him,  I 
thought  he  had  broken  loose  from  a  caravan. 
He  patronized  me  tremendously.  Being  a 
little  above  the  average  height  of  man,  it  was 
humiliating  to  have  to  look  up  so  far.  I  was 
consoled  somewhat  by  observing  that  he  was 
weak  in  the  knees,  that  the  hand  which  he 
offered  me  had  fingers  that  looked  like  dolls' 
legs  stuffed  with  sawdust,  and  that  his  face  was 
too  puffy  to  have  any  expression.  He  was  not 
fluent,  like  Claverton,  but  his  words  were 
weighty.  Every  syllable  told — like  a  bell.  I 
never  heard  so  small  an  amount  of  idea  so 
magniloquently  communicated.  When  he 
came  to  an  end — and  I  did  not  interrupt  him, 
for  he  amused  me, — I  simply  told  him  that  I 
never  voted.  He  sympathized  with  me  at 
once ;  thought  it  the  aristocratic  thing  not  to 
vote ;  supposed,  however,  I  told  my  tenants 
how  they  were  to  vote.  I  answered  him  much 
as  I  did  the  other  man,  and  he  took  his  vast 
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bulk  away  in  much  the  same  temper, — eh, 
Silvia  ? " 

"Yes,  Papa.  Only  he  seemed  a  little  angry, 
as  if  he  had  a  dim  notion  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  that  immense  bulk,  that  you  had 
been  making  fun  of  him.  As  he  went  out,  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  kick  Lion,  but  he 
was  wise  enough  to  alter  his  mind." 

"  Lion  would  have  reduced  him  to  his  origi- 
nal pulp,"  said  Sterne. 

While  this  semi-political  chat  was  in  pro- 
gress. Musical  Willie  and  Louisa  and  Silves- 
ter had  been  discussing  the  important  question 
of  disparity  of  age  in  marriage.  They  differed. 
Willie  held  the  husband  ought  always  to  be 
older  than  his  wife — ten  years  at  least. 

"  Illogical,"  said  Silvester,  "  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  £x  absurdo,  if  there  is  to  be  this  dif- 
ference, two  separate  generations  are  marrying. 
Fancy  the  boy  of  fifteen  who  has  nursed  a  little 
girl  of  five  marrying  her  when  one  is  eighteen 
and  the   other  twenty-eight.     Reverse  the  sex 
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— How  would  you  like  to  marry  a  woman  who 
had  nursed  you  in  your  babyhood  ? " 

"I  don't  know  that  I  should  object,"  said 
Willie.     "  But  what's  your  other  point  ? " 

"  Well,  this.  Sometimes  women  grow  fastest, 
sometimes  men.  Age  is  not  a  matter  of  years. 
You  may  see  a  girl  of  sixteen  a  woman,  a 
woman  of  forty  a  baby.  It  is  the  same  with 
men,  to  a  less  extent." 

**  It  depends  on  the  rate  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical growth,"  said  Louisa,  Vv^ith  mischievous 
profundity.  "  A  woman  who  is  a  baby  at  forty 
may  be  a  nice  little  girl  at  eighty,  and  might 
possibly  be  marriageable  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  But  if  she  moved  so  slowly  through 
the  world,  what  a  lot  of  husbands  she  would 
consume  on  her  way ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Musical  Willie.  "One  can 
imagine  Miss  Methuselah  Smith  beginning  her 
career  as  a  bride  at  eighty,  and  leaving  off  at 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  or  so  with  a  splendid 
stock  of  widowhoods.   I  wonder  how  many  could 
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be  managed  in  the  time.     I  shall  ask  Simonet, 
who  is  the  only  mathematician  about  here." 


As  the  party  broke  up,  Louisa  said  to  Sil- 
vester, 

"You  are  like  a  fisherman  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  You  see  I  wear  the  cross  you  found 
in  a  magic  casket  when  you  dragged  your  nets 
ashore." 

"  Ah,  you  have  found  me  out,"  he  said  as 
they  walked  down  the  avenue.  *'  The  genie 
who  gave  it  me  said  it  was  made  for  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  by  order  of  Solomon.' 


>> 


CHAPTER   XII. 

WHITE  WATER-LILIES. 

"  Sunt  et  virgineo  libata  Achelois  ab  amne 
Lilia  quae  niveis  attulit  in  calathis." 

/^^NE  fine  morning  Silvia  and  Louisa  had 
^-^  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  (happy  girls !) 
arid  resolved  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  pleasant 
precincts  of  Silchester.  Silvia  had  come  down 
to  see  her  friend,  with  a  scrap  of  paper  from- 
Silvester,  who  Was  occupied  in  looking  after 
some  business  for  his  father  in  connexion  with 
the  estate.  Silvester,  who  knew  his  sister  had 
not  yet  deigned  to  learn  her  alphabet,  amused 
himself  by  piqueing  her  curiosity. 

"  I  declare  I  won't  take  it  unless  you  tell  me 
what  it  is,"  said  Silvia. 
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*'  O  yes,  you  will,  child.  Louisa  and  I  are 
man  and  wife,  you  know,  and  we  have  communi- 
cations to  make  that  are  unfit  for  infantile 
intellects.  Wait  till  you  are  old  enough  to  be 
married." 

Silvia's  time  was  up,  for  she  had  promised  to 
join  Louisa  at  eleven.  So  she  ran  away  to 
dress,  and  scanned  the  mystic  paper  with  much 
curiosity. 

"  Really  I  must  learn  to  read  and  write,"  she 
thought.  '*  Papa  is  right,  no  doubt,  but  people 
play  such  tricks  upon  one." 

When  she  reached  the  Rectory,  and  had 
embraced  Louisa  with  the  customary  enthu- 
siasm of  little  girls,  she  presented  her  creden- 
tials. 

"You  are  a  capital  messenger,"  said  Louisa 
laughing  ;  "you  can't  betray  secrets." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  your  secrets,  I  am 
sure,"  Silvia  said.  "  You  can  read  me  that 
without  blushing,  I  am  certain." 

"  I'll  try : 
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"  Darling,  the  lark  is  high  i'  the  sky, 

Yet  a  mile  of  air  never  makes  him  dizzy  : 
He  is  drinking  delight,  while  I 
Am  doing  my  duty,  fiercely  busy. 

"  Darling,  I'm  dizzy  sometimes,  many  times. 

When  from  height  of  your  love  I  see  sad  worlds  under 
As  he  who  to  peak  of  Olympus  climbs 

On  the  earth  beneath  looks  down  with  wonder. 

"  Darling,  life  is  a  dream  that  may  seem 
A  falling  tower,  like  the  marvel  of  Pisa: 
Not  so  to  me  when  I  catch  the  gleam 

Of  love  from  the  eyes  of  my  own  Louisa." 

"Really,"  said  Silvia,  "I  always  thought 
my  brother,  though  a  very  nice  fellow  you 
know,  rather  silly.  And  I  always  thought  you 
the  cleverest  girl  in  the  world.  So  I  can't 
understand  why  he  has  become  so  much  sillier 
ever  since  he  fell  in  love  with  you." 

Louisa  laughed. 

"  Wait  till  you  are  yourself  in  love,  my  child. 
It  will  make  you  both  wiser  and  more  foolish. 
But  come,  never  mind  Silvester  :  let  us  forget 
him,  and  have  our  walk.     We  can  have  some 
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luncheon  at  once,  for  my  uncle  will  not  be  in. 
Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

Over  this  important  topic  they  chatted  while 
they  ate  some  brawn,  and  tartlets,  and  the  like : 
and  suddenly  Silvia  exclaimed, 

"  Shall  we  go  and  see  if  there  are  any  water- 
lilies  at  the  Palace  ?  You  know  how  fond  you 
used  to  be  of  them." 

*'  Yes,  and  was  nearly  drowned  in  that 
dreadful  Queen's  Bath  one  day  when  I  went 
there  alone.  Don't  you  remember?  Why  I 
slipped  in  up  to  my  knees,  and  came  home 
such  a  sight !" 

"  That  pond  is  dreadfully  deep,"  said  Silvia. 
"  Papa  says  there  are  carp  there  of  immense 
size. 

The  girls  agreed  they  would  take  a  basket, 
and  borrow  one  of  the  Rector's  walkingsticks, 
hooked  at  the  end,  and  see  if  the  Queen's  Bath 
would  yield  water-lilies.  So  off  they  tripped 
down  the  road  which  leads  from  Silchester  to 
Silchester  Leigh,   enjoying   all  the  while   the 
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song-  of  birds,  the  odour  and  bloom  of  flowers. 
When  they  reached  the  ancient  enclosure,  they 
found  the  gate  open ;  so  they  went  gaily  across 
the  o-rass  towards  the  Queen's  Bath,  and  sat 
down  on  a  mound  under  a  mighty  pendulous 
willow  that  overshadowed  half  the  pool,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  the  fish  float  and  the  lilies  dream 
in  the  hyaline  water. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Silvia,  "what  this  place 
was  in  days  gone  by.  They  call  it  the  Palace, 
you  know,  and  this  is  the  Queen's  Bath.  Can 
you  imagine  a  queen  bathing  here?" 

"  I  think  a  queen  could  hardly  have  a 
pleasanter  place  to  bathe,"  said  Louisa.  "We 
are  so  accustomed  to  bath-rooms,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  pipes,  that  the  idea  of  bathing  in 
an  open  pool  or  stream  under  the  open  sky 
appears  indecent.  I  am  tired  of  such  childish 
folly.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Nausikaa 
in  the  Odyssey^  and  how  she  washed  the  linen 
of  the  royal  household,  and  how  she — the 
princess — went  boldly  to  meet  the  shipwrecked 
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hero,  naked  as  he  was,  when  the  attendant 
maidens  scuttled  away,  to  use  Lady  Mary's 
phrase  ? " 

"It  is  one  of  Papa's  favourite  passages," 
said  Silvia,  "  he  thinks  Nausikaa  almost  the 
loveliest  of  Homer's  creations.  He  has  a  fancy 
for  comparing  Homer  with  Shakespeare  ;  then 
he  lectures,  and  tells  us  that  ,the  women  of  the 
two  poets  almost  prove  metempsychosis, 
Queen  Gertrude  being  own  sister  to  Clytem- 
nestra,  Portia  to  Penelopeia,  Rosalind  to  Nau- 
sikaa; and  he  goes  on  to  the  men,  and  sees 
something  alike  in  Odysseus  and  Hamlet,  in 
Thersites  and  the  various  clowns — I  forget ; — 
when  Papa  takes  to  the  subject,  there  is  no 
holding  him.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
lot  of  things  he  says  that  nobody  can  under- 
stand, though  they  seem  very  pretty  and 
poetic." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  papa  that  would  talk  unin- 
telligible things  that  were  pretty  and  poetic  to 
me,"  said  Louisa. 
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"I  thought  you  had  adopted  viy  Papa," 
said  Silvia,  slyly. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Louisa,  "  and  I  hope 
he  will  prove  worthy  of  the  adoption  ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  lectured  me  on  so  delightful  a 
subject  as  the  metempsychosis  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare.  Your  father,  Silvia,  is  just  the 
man  one  likes  to  obey.  He  is  strong  and 
wise." 

"I  have  always  obeyed  him,"  said  Silvia; 
"  I  like  to  obey  anybody  I  love.  I  should  hate 
to  have  to  obey  any  one  I  did  not  care  about." 

Since  Louisa  had  a  prospect  of  obeying  Sil- 
vester Silchester,  she  had  no  interest  in  the 
speculations  of  Miss  Alethea  Fretful.  Indeed, 
she  was  quite  willing  to  surrender  all  her 
rights,  political  and  social,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  young  gentleman  at  any  moment. 
She  was  only  too  eager  to  obey  him,  though 
younger  than  herself.  She  did  not,  of  course, 
tell  Silvia  so. 

They   enjoyed    the    afternoon,    which    was 
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delicious  in  its  summer  calm.  Sitting  under 
the  noble  old  willow,  they  knew  not  that  they 
were  watched  from  the  arrow-slits  of  the 
ruined  tower.  They  thought  the  tower  un- 
dwelt  in.  But  they  were  watched  by  the 
curious  eyes  of  Miss  Laura  Bronte,  who  was 
keeping  carefully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
arrow-slit  which  commanded  their  pleasant  seat 
beneath  the  willow  tree. 

The  Reverend  John  Joyce  was  a  little  per- 
plexed by  the  arrival  of  two  young  ladies  in 
search  of  water-lilies.  He  had  anticipated  one 
only.  He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  how  to 
manage  her.  To  manage  two  was  a  much 
harder  matter.  The  difficulty  of  managing 
women  varies  as  the  square  of  their  number. 
Two  women  are  four  times  as  hard  to  manage 
as  one. 

It  became  necessary  to  hook  out  the  water- 
lilies.  So  the  girls  went  to  work,  and  for  some 
time  were  very  successful.  |  Suddenly  Silvia 
slipped,  just  where  the  bank  shelved  sharply: 
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Louisa  tried  to  help  her,  and  in  a  moment  both 
were  in  the  water.  Luckily,  it  was  not  the 
deepest  part  of  the  pond,  so  Louisa  struggled 
out,  and  soon  had  Silvia  safe. 

"So  much    for   water-lilies,"    said   Louisa. 
''I'm  wet  to  the  skin.     Let's  get  home  as  fast 


as  we  can." 


At  that  moment  they  heard  a  voice,  and  a 
woman  dressed  like  a  servant,  said — 

"  Please,  ladies,  come  in  here  and  dry  your 
clothes." 

They  entered  the  tower,  and  climbed  its 
steep  dark  stairs.  They  passed  the  first  floor 
under  the  woman's  guidance,  and  reached  the 
room  above,  which  contained  no  furniture  ex- 
cept a  bed  and  a  chair  or  two.  A  wood  fire 
was  burning  in  the  wide  old  fireplace.  The 
woman  brought  them  brandy,  urging  them  to 
take  a  little,  while  they  did  their  best  to  get 
a  trifle  dryer.  They  were  by  this  time  deci- 
dedly in  dishabille^  for  both  had  been  up  to 
their  waists  in  water,   and  any  lady  who  has 
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been  in  that  position  will  admit  that  it  involves 
discomfort.  The  woman  who  had  asked  them 
to  enter,  and  who  was  indeed  the  person  we 
have  known  as  Laura  Bronte,  did  for  the  young 
ladies  all  she  possibly  could  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. Getting  opposite  to  each  other  in 
front  of  the  fire,  clad  extemporaneously  in 
blankets,  with  a  table  before  them  on  which 
was  a  bottle  of  cognac,  and  a  kettle  singing  on 
the  fire,  they  were  not  entirely  to  be  pitied. 

"  This  is  a  nice  end  to  our  adventure, 
Silvia,"  said  Louisa.  "We  are  lucky  to  find 
a  fire  and  something  to  drink.  Come,  try  a 
drop  of  this  brandy  while  the  woman  is  drying 
our  clothes :  it  will  keep  you  from  catching 
cold." 

Silvia  obeyed. 

"  Weren't  we  fortunate,"  she  said,  "  to  find 
somebody  in  this  old  tower  ?  I  thought  it  was 
unoccupied,  long  ago.  It  seems  rather  snug. 
I  fancy  I  have  seen  the  young  woman  before 
somewhere.     I  hope   I've  got  my  purse  with 
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me,  for  I  should  like  to  give  her  some- 
thing." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Louisa,  "  but  your  purse 
and  mine  are  in  the  same  condition  I  suppose, 
drying  with  our  petticoats  on  the  floor  below. 
Never  mind.  We  shall  be  able  to  recompense 
the  poor  woman  when  the  time  comes.  Dear 
me !  how  sleepy  it  makes  one,  getting  im- 
mersed in  the  water  ! ' ' 

She  yawned,  and  Silvia  echoed  her  yawn. 
In  five  minutes  more  they  were  asleep  by  the 
fireside. 


When  Louisa  awoke,  she  was  in  complete 
darkness.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  a  night- 
mare. She  was  sitting  on  some  hard  substance, 
and  round  her  wrist  was  a  metal  ring  which 
was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  staple  in  the  wall. 
This  she  felt  with  her  right  hand.  Her  first 
thought,  when  she  could  collect  herself,  was 
of  Silvia.     She  called  "  Silvia  ! " — No  reply. 
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"Poor  child!"  she  thought.  "If  she  is  as 
badly  off  as  I  am,  it  will  drive  her  mad.  I 
really  should  like  to  know  where  I  am,  and 
why.  It  will  be  all  right,  I  suppose ;  but  this  is 
intensely  unpleasant.  Why  should  I  be  hand- 
cuffed because  I  like  water-lilies?" 

*  *  *  * 

That  which  had  happened  may  briefly  be 
explained.  The  brandy  was  drugged,  and  the 
girls  fell  asleep.  When  they  were  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicament,  the 
Reverend  J.  J.  and  his  auxiliary  accomplice 
came  to  remove  them.  They  led  Louisa  down 
from  the  second  floor  to  the  cellars,  not  with- 
out difficulty :  she  was  a  heavy  girl,  and  in  a 
lifeless  state.  It  took  some  time.  They  seated 
her  on  a  rough  seat  of  some  sort,  and  fastened 
her  to  the  wall  in  the  way  already  described. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  the  other  girl?" 
said  the  Reverend  J.  J.  with  an  oath,  as  he 
and  his  companion  went  upstairs.      "There's 
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SO  little  room  in  this  confounded  place.  Be- 
sides, I  must  get  straight  away  to-morrow, 
and  I  can't  see  how  to  manage." 

"  You  should  not  be  so  fond  of  young 
ladies,"  said  Laura  Bronte,  tauntingly. 

When  they  reached  the  room  in  which  the 
two  girls  had  drunken  their  medicated  cognac, 
Silvia  was  no  longer  there. 

"Where  can  she  be?"  said  Joyce."  See 
if  her  clothes  are  all  right.  She  can't  be  far 
off,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket." 

Silvia's  apparel  was  safe  enough,  drying 
before  the  hre,  but  Silvia  was  not  to  be 
found.  They  searched  everywhere.  They 
grew  frightened.  Joyce,  though  he  knew  the 
strength  of  the  drug  he  had  used,  imagined 
against  reason  that  Silvia  had  woke  up  and 
gone  away.  He  told  Laura  Bronte  that  he 
should  go  in  search  of  her  at  once.  He 
went; — it  was  long  before  Laura  saw  him 
again. 
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Silvia  had  from  her  babyhood  been  occa- 
sionally a  somnambulist.  She  would  walk 
downstairs  in  her  night-clothes,  and  enter 
the  room  where  her  father  and  another  were 
sitting-.  Once  or  twice  she  had  gone  to  bed 
in  one  chamber,  and  awoke  in  another.  Of 
Joyce's  drugged  brandy  she  had  drunken  very 
little,  and  the  stir  made  in  taking  Louisa 
downstairs  sufficed  to  stimulate  her  brain 
into  action.  She  left  the  room,  walked  into 
the  enclosure  of  the  Palace,  tripped  along  the 
road  homewards,  walking  as  lightly  and  swiftly 
as  a  fairy. 

Squire  Silchester  chanced  to  be  strolling 
on  the  terrace  with  Doctor  Sterne,  when 
he  saw  a  quaint  little  figure  crossing  the 
lawn. 

**  What  in  the  world  is  that.  Doctor  ?"  says 
the  Squire. 

They  stopped  to  see.  Straight  towards 
them  comes  Silvia,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  but 
with  no  other  clothing  whatever.     Her  pretty 
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blue  eyes  are  open,  but  unconclous  of  things 
external. 

The  Doctor  puts  his  finger  to  his  lips.  She 
walks  straight  in  through  the  hall  door,  and 
makes  her  way  to  her  bedroom. 

*'  Wait  a  moment,"  says  the  Doctor. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  asked  Mr.  Silchester. 

"  She  is  walking  in  her  sleep.  We  know 
her  predisposition  that  way.  It  often  occurs 
in  youth  where  the  character  is  imaginative. 
But  how  she  should  be  in  such  a  state  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  with  no  covering  but  a 
blanket,  is  rather  puzzling.  Let  us  go  up 
to  her  room  now;  I  will  see  if  any  medical 
treatment  is  necessary,  and  then  it  will 
be  well  to  inquire  where  she  was  going  to- 
day." 

When  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  reached 
Silvia's  room  she  was  in  bed,  and  quietly 
asleep.  Doctor  Sterne  felt  her  pulse  and 
smelt  her  breath. 

•*  She  has  been  drugged,"  he  said.    *'  Where 
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can   she  have  been  ?     She  will   sleep   off  the 
poison." 

The  Squire  caused  inquiries  to  be  made, 
but  learnt  nothing  until  Silvester  came  in, 
who  had  been  out  for  a  ride.  When  Silvester 
heard  of  the  strange  adventure,  he  was  wild 
to  know  whether  anything  had  happened  to 
Louisa. 

"  They  were  going  out  together,"  he  said. 
"  I  sent  some  nonsense  to  Louisa,  as  I  could 
not  go  with  them.  Let  us  walk  over  to  the 
Rectory  at  once." 

They  went  accordingly,  and  found  the 
Reverend  Arundel  Saint  Osyth  at  home. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NOMINATION      DAY. 

"  The  true-born  Englishman  is  said  to  dehght  in  that  day. 
Who  are  the  true-born  Enghshmen  who  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  nominations  ?  Why,  the  representatives  of  muscular 
Christianity — prizefighters  and  people  of  that  sort.  I  have 
spent  as  much  money  in  retaining  the  services  of  those  gen- 
tlemen as  anybody  in  this  House,  One  of  my  most  efficient 
supporters  in  Nottingham  was  a  gentleman  who  was  always 
clothed  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  who 
really  was  an  ex-champion  of  England — Bendigo  by  name," — 
Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  ()th  May,  1872. 

FOR  parliamentary  though  not  for  muni- 
cipal purposes,  the  suburb  of  Silchester 
Leigh  and  the  hamlet  of  Mount  St.  Nicholas 
were  included  within  the  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Silchester.  Hence  it  happened  that  Musical 
Willie  had  a  vote,  and,  being  a  high  Tory,  a 
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contributor  indeed  to  the  mighty  magazine 
guided  by  the  splendent  genius  of  that  myste- 
rious entity  Christopher  North,  he  determined 
to  use  it. 

The  Squire  laughed  at  him  for  his  intense 
interest  in  the  affair.  He  declined,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  take  any  notice  of  the  proceedings.  Pro- 
bably before  this  novel  is  published  the  highly 
Liberal  Government  will  punish  by  imprison- 
ment any  person  guilty  of  refusing  to  vote; 
and  this  will  make  the  prisons  of  England 
aristocratic,  for  of  course  no  gentleman  will 
deign  to  vote  by  ballot. 

The  nomination  day  was  Tuesday — the  very 
day  whereon  Louisa  and  Silvia  took  their  in- 
voluntary bath  amid  the  white  water-lilies. 
Musical  Willie,  with  Donald  as  companion, 
went  down  into  Silchester  market-place.  The 
hustings  were  erected  in  front  of  a  remarkably 
shabby  town  hall.  The  mob  was  a  shabby 
one,  and  rather  disorderly.  Many  strangers 
were   there   among  them,   as   Musical  Willie, 
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who  vicambulated  greatly,  soon  perceived. 
In  fact,  Wanklin,  who  was  rather  passionate 
in  electioneering,  had  obtained  a  flock  of 
lambs  from  the  town  of  Ottermouth.  They 
had  as  fugleman  a  big  burly  Cornish  wrestler 
called  Polkinghorne,  who,  to  make  him  look 
respectable,  had  been  clad  in  the  attire  of  a 
clerical  dignitary.  His  mighty  thews  looked 
Herculean,  in  knee  breeches  and  black  cloth 
gaiters. 

Claverton  was  the  first  nominated.  His  pro- 
poser and  seconder  were  respectable  tradesmen. 
Matthews  had  for  proposer  Squire  Ludlow,  a 
Conservative  gentleman  of  moderate  property, 
which  was  almost  surrounded  by  the  great 
Silchester  estates,  and  was  seconded  by  a 
surgeon  named  Gibbs.  While  Claverton  ad- 
dressed the  constituency,  everything  went 
quietly  enough ;  there  was  just  the  usual 
hissing,  the  usual  cheering,  the  usual  yelling. 
When  Matthews  rose  gigantic,  there  was  a 
tempest  of  howls  from  Wanklin' s  regiment  of 
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Strangers.  The  mighty  Tory  stood  erect,  like 
Ajax  defying  the  lightning : 

Yet  had  he  scarce  commenced  his  exordium 
when  a  dead  cat  flew  through  the  air  and 
knocked  his  hat  far  away.  There  was  a  hub- 
bub of  laughter,  but  he  went  on  undauntedly, 
till  a  well-directed  storm  of  dubious  eggs  came 
from  the  crowd  below.  Not  so  well  directed 
were  they  but  that  Mr.  Mayor,  sitting  in  the 
centre  as  returning  officer,  got  a  sprinkling 
of  the  unfragrant  yellow,  and  was  reminded 
of  the  stale  eggs  which,  like  a  true  British 
shopkeeper,  he  used  in  his  pastry.  The  Tories 
below  were  so  angry  that  they  made  an  on- 
slaught on  the  egg-throwers  ;  the  row  grew 
fast  and  furious  ;  Mr.  Matthews,  who,  though  a 
huge  man,  had  a  tiny  voice,  could  not  make  a 
word  audible.  Then  the  physical  strength  and 
drilled  organization  of  Mr.  Wanklin's  lambs 
began  to  tell,  and  the  farmers  and  labourers 
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gave  way  only  too  rapidly  before  the  dis- 
ciplined forces  of  the  enemy  —  men  who 
knew  how  to  use  the  Duke  and  reserve  the 
Auctioneer.  Fierce  waxed  the  fray.  The 
Tory  party  were  fast  being-  driven  beyond  the 
market-place ;  there  seemed  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  when  Mr.  Mayor  asked  for  a 
show  of  hands,  none  save  Liberal  hands  would 
be  producible. 

A  slight  accident  turned  the  current  of  affairs. 
The  pseudo-clerical  wrestler  had  not  injured 
his  ecclesiastic  appearance  by  mixing  in  the 
fight ;  he  had  only  acted  as  general.  When  his 
victorious  troops  had  complete  possession  of 
the  field,  and  were  yelling  Mr.  Matthews  down 
with  all  their  might,  this  fellow  became  aware 
of  Musical  Willie,  attended  by  Donald,  just 
below  the  hustings,  trying  to  catch  a  word  or 
two.  Flushed  with  victory,  he  rushed  towards 
them. 

*'  Blue  or  yellow  ?  "  he  cried. 

**  True  blue,"  said  Willie. 

VOL.   II.  I  I 
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"Get    out    of    this!"    he   shouted.       "No 
damned  Tories  here." 

He  was  trying  to  hustle  Willie  through  the 

crowd,  when  Donald  suddenly  caught  him  as 

once  before  he  had  caught  Walter  Nugent,  and 

swinging    him    with    a    mighty    "  one  !     two ! 

three  !  "   hurled  him  with    such    force  on   the 

hustings  that  he   knocked  Mr.   Claverton  into 

the  arms   of  Mr.   Wanklin.       The   thing   was 

done  so  instantaneously,  that  at  first  the  Liberal 

lambs  could  not  imagine  what  had  happened. 

When  they  did,  they  rushed  at  Donald  with  a 

yell,  to  tear  him  down  ;   but  he  forced  from  the 

earth  a  stake  about  eight  feet  long,  part  of  the 

structure  of  the  hustings,  and  with  it  he  soon 

cleared  a  ring  for  himself.  Little  John  did  never 

more  havoc  with  a  quarterstaff.  Standing  in  front 

of  his  master,  the  Highlander  soon  made  his  foes 

take  flight,  and  when  this  was  perceived  the 

Tories  took  heart  of  grace,  and  returned  in  such 

force  that  the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of 

Mr.  Matthews.  Of  course  a  poll  was  demanded. 
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As   to    Polking-horne,  his   fall  stunned  him, 

while    the   impact    of  his    thick  skull   on  Mr. 
Claverton's    stomach    gave    that    enlightened 

Liberal    chronic    dyspepsia    for  life.       Gibbs, 

though  a  Tory,  humanely  bled  him,  and  the 

Mayor  ordered  the  constables  to  take  him  into 
custody. 

*  *  *  * 

Willie  Nairn  left  the  market-place,  attended 
by  his  stalwart  henchman,  through  a  path 
which  led  near  the  Rectory  gate.  It  was 
farther  round,  but  he  wished  to  avoid  the  crowd. 
At  the  gate  he  met  the  Rector  himself,  who 
pressed  him  to  come  in  and  tell  him  what  had 
happened.  Avoiding  politics,  the  Reverend 
Arundel  Saint  Osyth  was  still  anxious  the 
Tory  should  win. 

The  Rector  induced  Willie  to  stroll  on  the 
lawn,  while  Donald  waited  in  the  lane  and 
wished  he  had  brought  his  bagpipes.  But  he 
had   not  been  there  long  before   he  saw  the 
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Squire  and  his  son  and  the  Doctor  come  along- 
the  path  at  a  rapid  pace,  as  if  they  were  in 
serious  earnest,  and  enter  the  Doctor's  garden. 

When  the  Reverend  Arundel  Saint  Osyth 
heard  what  had  occurred,  he  was  in  a  terrible 
state.  Inquiries  made  of  the  Rectory  servants 
merely  showed  that  the  young-  ladies  had 
lunched  together  rather  early,  and  had  started 
for  a  walk.  The  parlour-maid  in  attendance 
fancied  they  had  talked  about  getting  white 
water-lilies. 

The  Squire,  and  the  Rector,  and  the  Doctor 
walked  up  and  down  a  garden  walk  near  where 
Donald  was  awaiting  his  master — so  near, 
indeed,  that  the  Highlander  could  hear  most  of 
their  discussion.  Musical  Willie,  as  kind  a  heart 
as  any  in  Christendom,  was  doing  his  best  to 
console  Silvester.  Donald  jumped  at  a  con- 
clusion, from  what  he  heard  of  the  conversation, 
and  suddenly  started,  his  eight-foot  pole  in  his 
hand,towardsSilchester  Leigh.  When  he  reached 
the  Palace,  the  gate  was  barred.     He  climbed 
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the  wall.  The  heavy  door  of  the  tower  was 
also  fastened,  but  he  saw  a  glimmer  of  light 
through  the  arrow-slits  on  the  first  floor. 
Using  his  ivy  ladder  as  of  old,  he  looked  in : 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  except  Laura 
Bronte,  weeping  profusely. 

"  That  hound  is  gone,"  said  Donald.  "  No 
ma.tter,  I  shall  quell  him  yet." 

Descending,  he  applied  his  pole  to  the  door 
in  the  form  of  a  battering-ram.  Laura  came 
screaming  downstairs  when  she  heard  the  noise. 

"  Go  up  again,"  he  said,  sternly. 

When  she  was  back  in  the  room,  he  asked, 

*' Where  is  the  scoundrel  who  calls  himself 
the  Reverend  John  Joyce  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  indeed  know.  He  is 
gone,  and  has  left  me  alone  here." 

*'  Are  you  alone  ?  Is  there  no  one  else  here 
at  all?" 

She  hardly  seemed  to  understand  him. 

"Look  you  here,"  said  Donald,  "is  there 
not  a  young  lady  here  ?     Come,  answer  me." 
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'*  O  yes,  there  is,"  she  said. 

**  Take  me  to  her." 

Donald's  commanding  tone  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  She  lighted  a  candle,  and  led  him 
down  to  a  cellar,  where  poor  Louisa,  covered 
only  by  a  blanket,  was  half  dozing  the  time 
away,  only  partially  escaped  from  the  evil 
influence  of  the  drug.  But  she  was  wide  awake 
enough  to  recognize  Donald. 

*' Where  are  Miss  Saint  Osyth's  clothes?" 
he  said. 

"They  are  in  the  room  above." 

"  Very  well ;  unfasten  that  thing  from  her 
arm." 

"  I  can't,"  she  said  ;  '*  I  have  not  the  key,  or 
I  should  have  done  it  before  now." 

"  Hold  quite  still.  Miss,  please,"  said  Donald 
promptly,  taking  her  wrist  in  his  left  hand. 
Then  with  his  right  he  pulled  the  staple  from 
the  wall. 

Louisa  was  half  in  a  dream  all  this  time,  some- 
times almost  without  an  idea  of  where  she  was. 
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"Hold  the  young  lady  round  the  wrist," 
said  Donald,  "  while  I  see  if  this  thing  can  be 
removed  without  hurting.  Yes,  it  can.  Hold 
her  wrist  firmly,  for  I  must  use  both  my  hands." 

Laura  Bronte  obeyed.  Donald  got  his 
fingers  just  under  the  ring  which  encircled 
Louisa's  wrist. 

"  Steady,  girl,"  he  said.  Then,  with  one  ex- 
pansion of  his  mighty  shoulders  he  snapped 
the  steel  ring  into  two  parts,  hurting  Louisa 
not  at  all,  and  only  just  cutting  a  hole  or  two 
in  his  own  hands.  ^ 

''Take  the  young  lady  upstairs,"  he  said, 
"  dress  her,  and  prepare  to  come  with  me." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  put  to  prison!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  don't  stop  to  cry.  If 
you  behave  properly  now,  you  may  get  off  some 
part  of  your  punishment." 

In  twenty  minutes  Louisa,  still  half-stupified, 
though  immensely  revived  by  the  fresh  air  out- 
side,  was  leaning  on  Donald's  stalwart  arm, 
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and  going  slowly  toward  the  Rectory.  Laura 
Bronte  walked  in  tront  of  them,  as  Donald  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  lose  sight  of  her. 
All  that  occurred  took  scarcely  as  long  to 
happen  as  it  takes  me  to  write  ;  wherefore,  when 
Donald  entered  the  garden  gate  with  Louisa 
on  his  arm,  the  five  gentlemen  were  still  walk- 
ing up  and  down. 

Saint  Osyth  and  Silvester  were  both  in  a 
state  of  delirious  excitement,  but  the  Squire 
and  the  Doctor  kept  them  back. 

**  She  must  go  to  bed  at  once,"  said  Sterne. 
**  She  also  has  been  drugged.  That  young 
person  will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  it, 
no  doubt." 

The  Squire,  acting  on  this  hint,  said  to 
Donald, 

**  Take  the  young  woman  to  Silchester,  and 
tell  the  butler  she  is  to  be  locked  up  till  I  come 
home.  Let  them  give  her  some  plain  food.  And 
do  you  wait,  Donald,  till  I  come  ;  it  won't  be 
long." 
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Donald  obeyed  orders  implicitly.  He  made 
Laura  accompany  him  to  Silchester,  which  she 
did  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  lagging  foot ; 
and  when  she  reached  there,  she  was  shut  into 
a  lock-up  adjacent  to  the  justice-room,  where 
accused  persons  were  put  pending  the  Squire's 
arrival  to  do  magisterial  duties,  and  was  sup- 
plied with  some  tea  and  bread-and-butter. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

SILVIA   WAKES. 

"  Hark,  she  sighs  !  the  maiden  sighs, 
Life  and  sense  returning  ; 
Now  she  opes  her  pretty  eyes, 
Making  a  new  morning. 

One  white  arm  across  her  brow 

Draws  the  sleeping  fair  one  : 
Like  a  day-star  rises  now — 

Is  she  not  a  rare  one  ? 

Still  she  sits  in  wonder  so, 

With  her  shroud  around  her. 
Like  a  primrose  in  the  snow 
When  the  Spring  has  found  her  ! " 

Sylvia  :  by  George  Parley, 
London,  1827. 

PASSING,  as  the  Squire  passed,  from  the 
Rectory   to    Silchester,    we    find    Silvia 
awake  again,  and  rapidly  recovering  under  her 
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mother's  care.  Louisa,  though  of  stronger 
mould  than  Silvia,  was  so  wearied  by  her 
suffering  that  the  Doctor  gave  strict  orders 
against  her  being  disturbed,  or  allowed  to  give 
any  account  of  what  had  occurred  to  her.  So 
she  took  refreshment  and  went  to  bed,  and 
the  three  gentlemen  walked  rapidly  towards 
Silchester,  picking  up  on  the  way  Monsieur 
Simonet,  who  chanced  to  be  at  home.  " 

Hence  it  was  Silvia  who  had  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  her  experiences.  The  Doctor 
would  not  let  her  leave  her  apartment,  a 
pleasant  suit  of  rooms :  so  when  she  had 
been  treated  with  culinary  medicine,  she  held 
a  little  drawing-room,  and  told  her  story.  She 
told  how  they  had  gone  to  pick  white  water- 
lilies  in  the  Queen's  Bath,  borrowing  one  of  the 
parson's  pastoral  staffs;  and  how  she  had  slipped 
in,  and  Louisa  had  slipped  in  after  her;  and 
how  an  apparent  servant  asked  them  into  the 
tower,  and  wrapped  them  in  blankets,  and  gave 
them  hot  brandy-and-water ; — and  then  she  re- 
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membered  no  more  until  she  found  herself  at 
home  in  bed.  What  time  had  passed  she  knew 
not,  and  seemed  scarcely  certain  whether  the 
whole  was  not  a  dream — whether,  indeed,  she 
was  quite  awake  at  that  moment.  On  her 
memory  was  vividly  printed  the  water  lily- 
covered,  the  slip  into  its  perilous  depth,  the 
quaint  round  dim  chamber  with  scant  furniture, 
and  a  wood  fire,  and  little  light  from  without : 
but  thereafter  all  was  blank  till  she  woke  in  her 
own  fair  bed,  her  mother  sitting  by  her  side. 
There  was  no  doubting  the  truth  when  she 
looked  into  her  mother's  eyes,  and  felt  her  hand 
upon  her  brow ;  but  how  came  she  back  in  her 
own  room  ?     It  puzzled  Silvia. 

When  the  little  drawing-room  was  held, 
the  Squire,  after  hearing  Silvia's  story,  said  to 
the  Doctor, 

"  Sterne,  is  there  any  cure  for  somnam- 
bulism ?  " 

*'  Papa,  have  I  been  walking  in  my  sleep 
again?"  asked  Silvia. 
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"  Yes,  child,  and  rather  a  long  walk.  When 
my  little  girl  comes  down  to  the  drawing-room 
in  her  night  dress,  it  does  not  so  much  matter, 
though  you  have  been  taken  for  a  ghost  once 
or  twice  ;  but  you  positively  came  all  the  way 
from  Silchester  Leigh  with  nothing  but  a 
blanket  around  you." 

''Papa!" 

"  It  is  true,  really.  The  Doctor  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  terrace  when  you  came." 

"  How  could  it  happen  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand,"  said  the  little  girl,  bewildered. 

'*  Mademoiselle  had  Pacolet's  horse,"  said 
Simonet.  "  Depend  on  it,  she  was  carried 
through  the  air  by  magical  art." 

"I  feel  very  much  puzzled,"  she  said.  "I 
seem  to  have  been  living  two  different  lives 
to-day.     And  where  is  Louisa  ?  ' ' 

She  naturally  addressed  the  question  to  her 
brother. 

"  Louisa  is  at  the  Rectory,"  he  said.  **  She 
has  been  in  worse  trouble  than  you,  dear ;  but 
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we  have  not  let  her  trouble  to  tell  her  story. 
To-morrow  I  dare  say  she  will  be  able  to  come 
to  you,  or  you  to  her." 

"  I  hope  so,"  sighed  Silvia,  already  growing 
tired. 

"  She  had  better  go  to  bed  again,"  said  her 
mother,  and  the  drawing-room  ended. 


* 


The  Squire  and  guests  walked  down  to  one 
of  the  terraces,  and  talked  to  Donald.  On 
that  wide  gravel  walk,  with  marble  balustrade, 
and  peacocks  white  as  the  marble  enjoying  the 
sunshine,  they  were  a  peculiar  group.  The 
Squire,  an  English  country  gentleman  tempered 
by  Greek — a  Landor  divested  of  his  passion 
and  poetry.  Silvester,  a  youthful  copy  of  the 
Squire,  with  the  poetry  added — how  much 
poetry  remains  to  be  seen.  Doctor  Sterne, 
sagacious,  spectacled,  Horatian,  humorous. 
Whoso  doubts  that  he  is  Horatian,  let  him  read 
this  version  of 
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PASTOR  QUUM  TRAHERET  PER  FRETA  NAVIBUS. 

As  through  the  deep  the  barque  Iddan  drave, 

With  the  false  shepherd  and  his  hostess-bride, 
The  winds  kept  sullen  pause,  while  from  the  wave 
Old  Nereus  prophesied 

The  traitor's  burden  :  "  'Neath  a  baleful  star 

Thou  lead'st  her  home,  whom  Greece  will  arm  to  claim, 
In  covenant  thy  nuptial  joys  to  mar, 

And  Priam's  lofty  name. 

"  Ah  r  what  a  death-dew  horse  and  man  will  drench  ! 

To  Troy,  what  funerals  !     Pallas,  see  !  demands 
Her  helm  and  shield  !     Her  battle-thirst  to  quench, 
High  in  her  car  she  stands. 

"  In  vain  wilt  thou,  in  Venus'  favour  bold, 

Thy  love-locks  comb,  and  on  the  enervate  lyre, 
Among  thy  lemans,  pleasant  concert  hold  ! 
In  vain  wilt  thou  retire 

"  To  purple  chamber  from  the  heavy  thrust 

Of  spears,  and  clouds  of  Cretan  shafts,  and  moil 
Of  fight,  and  fleet-foot  Ajax  !  .  .  .  One  da/s  dust 
Thy  lecherous  locks  will  soil . 

"  Doth  not  Laertes'  son  thy  vision  rack, 

The  death-scourge  of  thy  race  ?  and  Nestor  hoar  ? 
See  Salaminian  Teucer  treads  thy  track, 
And  Sthenelus,  in  lore 
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"  Of  battle  schooled,  or  in  the  sway  of  steeds 

No,  laggard.     Merian  thou  shalt  know  too  well. 
To  find  thee,  fierce  Tydides  chafes,  whose  deeds 
Of  arms  his  sire's  excel. 

"Whom  thou  wilt  flee  quick-panting  like  a  roe 
That,  mindless  of  its  pasture,  hath  descried 
Within  the  farther  glade  a  wolf  !  ...  Not  so 
Thou  boastedst  to  thy  bride  ! 

"  Achilles'  sullen  fleet  shall  hold  aloof 

The  fate  that  hangs  o'er  Troy  and  Trojan  dames  : 
A  few  more  winters,  and  each  haughty  roof 

Shall  sink  in  Argive  flames  ! " 

Simonet,  the  epigrammatic,  scientific,  elegant, 
resolute  Frenchman ;  no  mere  ostentatious 
voluptuary  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  but  a  man 
who  could  hold  the  rapier  and  understand 
Rabelais.  Last,  Donald,  fearless  giant,  faith- 
ful and  loyal  as  strong,  who  might  have  stood 
for  a  portrait  of  "  William  of  Deloraine,  good 
at  need." 

Silvester  as  yet  had  not  been  furnished  with 
the  key  to  the  plot ;  but  his  father  took  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him  the  necessary  infor- 
mation as  they  passed  through  the  corridors. 
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''What  an  odd  piece  of  eccentric  wicked- 
ness !"  he  said.  "  But  Donald  and  I  will  hunt 
the  scoundrel  down." 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  him,"  said  the 
Squire. 

On  the  terrace,  Donald  gave  a  more  com- 
plete recital  than  before  of  what  had  occurred. 

*'Ah,"  said  Simonet,  ''we  shall  get  a  clue  to 
the  matter  when  you  examine  that  wretched 
girl  to-morrow,  Squire.  There  is  something 
odd  about  the  fellow's  sudden  disappearance; 
but  it  is  evidently  connected  with  Miss  Silvia's 
somnambulism." 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,"  quoth  the  Squire,  turn- 
ing to  the  Doctor,  "you  did  not  answer  my 
question,  whether  there  is  any  cure  for  som- 
nambulism." / 

Said  the  Doctor,  looking  if  possible  wiser 
than  ever,  and  talking  with  more  emphasis,  "  I 
think  there  is  one^ 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  Squire,  abruptly. 

"You  see,"  replied  Sterne,  sagacious  always, 

VOL.   IL  12 
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"somnambulism  is  caused  either  by  imagina- 
tion or  digestion.  The  human  race  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  whom  the  brain  and 
those  whom  the  stomach  govern.  Now,  the 
latter,  sometimes  over-eating  themselves,  som- 
nambulate.  I  do  not  lecture  upon  them.  Their 
only  cure  is  a  close  approach  to  starvation." 

"An  excellent  cure,"  said  Simonet.  "But 
nous  autres — for  I  walked  in  my  sleep  when  I 
was  a  boy." 

"  Imagination  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to 
deal  with.  In  the  case  of  a  young  lady  I 
know  but  one  cure." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  the  Squire. 

"Marriage." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

LAURA   BRONTE    CONFESSES. 
"  Olim  haec  meminisse  juvabit." 

WEDNESDAY  was  a  day  of  breathless 
excitement  in  the  politics  of  Silchester. 
The  giant  Intimidation  stalked  sternly  through 
the  borough,  threatening  semi-solvent  shop- 
keepers with  utter  withdrawal  of  custom,  and 
loose  labourers  (potwallopers  possibly)  with 
prosecutions  for  past  poaching.  The  cunning 
dwarf  Bribery  came  in  at  back  doors  and  side 
doors,  with  new  gowns  for  wives  and  daughters, 
and  new  sovereigns  for  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors  themselves.  These  missorted 
twins  of  modern   political   enlightenment  had 
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not  yet  arrived  at  full  perfection  ;  unborn  was 
their  younger  brother  Ballot,  whom  the  Fates 
had  destined  to  increase  their  prosperity  and  to 
lengthen  their  existence.  Far  in  the  distance 
still  is  the  victorious  fairy  Voting  Paper,  des- 
tined inevitably  to  put  an  end  to  all  three 
abominable  Afrites. 

Not  much  concerned  need  we  be  with  the 
election,  or  with  the  servility  of  the  candidates 
to  persons  whom  inwardly  they  despised,  but 
who  had  a  better  right  to  despise  them,  or 
with  the  rascally  tricks  played  by  Messrs. 
Wanklin  and  Pinniger  and  their  followers. 
Wednesday  was  a  day  of  preparation  for  the 
battle,  and  the  rival  hosts  worked  very  hard. 
It  was  merely  a  question  which  of  the  two 
ambitious  gentlemen  should  get  into  Parlia- 
ment at  that  particular  moment,  but  really 
there  were  some  people  more  interested  in 
it  than  if  it  had  been  to  decide  a  difficult  read- 
ing in  Shakespeare. 

Leave  we  the  crass  combatants  alone,  and 
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pass  to  the  Rectory,  where  our  handsome 
heroic  Louisa,  after  a  night's  full  rest,  is  giving 
her  uncle  at  breakfast  as  coherent  an  account 
as  she  can  of  the  previous  day's  adventure. 
The  Rector  knew  the  pond  with  the  white 
water-lilies,  but  had  no  idea  the  old  tower  was 
fit  for  habitation.  Louisa  told  him  all  that  we 
already  know;  told  him,  further,  that  she  awoke 
fettered  and  in  absolute  darkness. 

"  You  must  have  been  dreadfully  frightened, 
dear  Louisa,"  said  the  Rector. 

"No,  uncle.  I  felt  faith  in  God.  I  have 
never  felt  frightened  yet.  You  see,  I  was 
right.     Donald  came." 

"  Ah,  Donald  is  a  noble  fellow.  We  must 
make  him  a  present." 

"  Leave  me  to  do  that,  uncle.  Among  dear 
papa's  old  treasures,  I  think  I  can  find  some- 
thing to  suit  him.  And  now  had  we  not  better 
go  up  to  Silchester  ?  I  want  to  hear  what  is 
found  out,  and  I  want  to  see  how  my  Silvia 
bears  her  troubles." 
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Before  they  started,  Louisa  found  among  her 
inherited  treasure  a  gold  chain  of  links  an 
inch  long,  with  a  small  silver  bugle  attached. 
On  the  bugle  were  stamped  the  arms  of 
Scotland. 

"  The  very  thing  for  my  mountaineer,"  she 
thought;  so  she  conveyed  it  into  a  bag  she 
carried,  and  started  off  with  her  uncle. 

Silvia  was  quite  recovered  by  this  time,  and 
laughed  merrily  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
mischances.  Then  they  exchanged  their  im- 
pressions of  what  had  happened. 

"I  wish  I  didn't  walk  in  my  sleep,"  said 
Silvia. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  lucky  for  us  both  that  you 
do,"  replied  Louisa. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Squire,  the  only  magistrate  In  the 
neighbourhood,  decided  for  many  reasons  on  a 
private  examination  of  Miss  Laura  Bronte.  It 
would  be  tiresome  to  record  the  questioning 
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and  cross-questioning"  which  occurred  before 
that  young  woman  could  be  shown  it  was  her 
wisest  course  to  tell  the  simple  truth ;  but  at 
last,  thanks  chiefly  to  Monsieur  Simonet,  who, 
presuming  on  her  ignorance,  assured  her  she 
would  be  put  to  the  torture,  she  told  her  whole 
story. 

"  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  native  of  Jersey, 
of  Norman-French  parentage.  The  person 
with  whom  I  was  living  in  the  tower  has  passed 
by  many  names  since  I  first  knew  him.  Then 
he  was  the  Count  de  Boissy ;  and  he  used  to 
come  and  see  my  father,  whom  the  people  in 
Jersey  used  to  call  the  'Jersey  Sponge,'  and 
he  gave  him  dinners,  and  lent  him  money.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  very  kind  to  me — I  was 
about  sixteen — and  called  me  a  pretty  little 
girl,  and  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  presents. 

*'  One  day,  as  my  father  and  the  Count  were 
walking  up  and  down  a  garden  path  in  front  of 
the  house,  I  happened  to  catch  fragments  of 
their   conversation.      I    was   sitting   behind   a 
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curtain  at  an  open  window,  and  I  was  very 
much  puzzled  by  what  they  were  saying.  They 
were  loitering  about  and  smoking  cigarettes. 

"  '  She  will  be  very  well  off,'  said  the  Count, 
*  and  you  can  do  what  you  like.' 

"  '  But  I  am  a  man  of  honour,'  said  my 
father. 

*'  Then  they  went  out  of  hearing. 

"  When  they  returned,  my  father  said, 

"  '  You  know  it  is  hardly  enough  money.  It 
is  nothing  to  you,  and  very  much  to  me.' 

"  *  You  shall  have  another  hundred,'  said  the 
Count. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  on  board  the  Count's 
yacht,  but  did  not  know  where  I  was  going.  I 
had  some  idea  that  the  Count  had  bought  me 
of  my  father,  and  thus  made  me  his  slave. 

"  It  was  very  pleasant  for  a  long  time.  I 
knew  no  harm  in  it.  My  mother  died  when  I 
was  a  baby,  and  from  my  father  I  learnt 
nothing.  Sometimes  when  my  father  had  no 
money  I  had  to  go  without  food,  and  I  was 
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always  badly  dressed.  I  used  to  be  ashamed 
of  making  acquaintance  with  girls  of  my  own 
age  in  Jersey,  because  I  thought  they  would 
laugh 'at  my  ragged  clothes.  So  when  T  found 
myself  beautifully  dressed,  and  with  everything 
that  I  could  wish  for,  I  was  quite  happy.  I 
adored  the  Count.  We  went  to  the  loveliest 
places  in  the  world,  and  lived  an  easy  lazy 
adventurous  life.  He  seemed  to  know  all  lan- 
guages, and  all  cities  on  the  seashore.  At 
one  place  we  went  to  he  had  a  tame  panther 
given  to  him.  By-and-by  he  grew  tired  of  me, 
and  made  love  no  longer,  and  treated  me  as  a 
servant.  He  sent  me  with  notes  and  messages 
to  ladies.  I  feared  him  too  much  to  disobey 
him — besides,  I  am  such  a  fool  that  I  love  him 
still.  When  he  came  to  this  part  first,  he  left 
me  behind  at  some  fishing  village  in  France, 
because,  he  said,  his  uncle  was  not  to  know 
anything  about  me.  Then  he  brought  me 
over,  and  disguised  himself  as  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, and  took  me  as  his  niece  to  Madame 
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Simonet's  school.  He  had  a  scheme  which  I 
did  not  quite  understand ;  he  thought  me 
cleverer  than  I  am ;  I  was  to  give  him  infor- 
mation about  Miss  Saint  Osyth  when  she  went  to 
take  lessons  of  Monsieur  Simonet.  But  I  soon 
found  he  had  been  misinformed,  and  that  the 
young  lady  did  not  come  to  the  school.  So  I 
wrote  him  a  note  in  the  way  he  had  taught 
me " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Simonet,  "you  wrote — 
'  My  stay  here  is  no  use.  The  scheme  has 
failed.'" 

"  That  was  it,  indeed.  I  do  not  know  if  he 
ever  got  it.  But  I  received  one  from  him, 
written  in  the  same  way." 

"  Was  this  it  ?  "  asked  Simonet :  "  '  I  want 
you  at  once.  Be  in  the  garden  at  midnight  on 
Tuesday.     I  shall  be  there.'  " 

"Yes.  How  could yo\x  find  it  out?  He  took 
me  to  a  strange  old  tower,  and  made  me  put 
some  furniture  in  order,  and  treated  me  most 
cruelly." 
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"  Did  he  beat  you  with  a  cane  over  the 
shoulders  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

*'  You  know  everything,"  she  said.  "  What 
he  wanted  was  to  get  hold  of  Miss  Saint  Osyth. 
When  the  young  ladies  slipped  into  the  pond, 
he  put  some  stuff  into  some  brandy,  and  told 
me  what  to  do.  I  dared  not  disobey  him  ;  he 
would  have  killed  me.  Then  he  put  one  young 
lady  down  in  the  cellar,  with  my  help ;  and 
when  we  came  back,  the  other  had  slipped 
away,  and  he  went  to  see  after  her;  and  oh 
dear,  dear,  dear,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see 
him  again." 

Wherewith  she  began  to  sob. 

"That  sort  of  woman,"  remarked  Dr.  Sterne, 
"  deserves  all  the  ill-treatment  she  gets." 

"What  shall  we  do  with  her?"  said  the 
Squire. 

"It  is  a  difficult  question,"  said  Simonet. 
"Commit  her  for  trial — an  esc/a?zdre.  Let  her 
go — she  starves  or  does  evil  things.  I  think, 
as  she  was  my  wife's  pupil,  you   had  better 
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send  her  back  to  us.  She  is  not  a  desirable 
inmate " 

"  My  dear  Simonet,"  interrupted  the  Squire, 
**  I  won't  hear  of  it.  You  do  this  only  to  save 
me  trouble." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Silchester,"  said  Simonet. 
"  The  little  girls  at  my  place  know  nothing  of 
all  this.  To  them  she  is  just  a  runaway  pupil, 
brought  back  in  disgrace.  Good  care  will  I 
take  that  she  runs  not  away  again,  and  that 
she  does  no  harm  to  Madame' s  little  birds. 
You  see,  if  we  have  her  in  safe  custody,  we 
have  a  chance  of  catching  the  male  bird,  j 
want  to  punish  that  fellow." 

"  It  will  give  you  so  much  trouble,"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  I  like  trouble.  Let  her  go  down  with  me 
in  one  of  your  close  carriages,  so  as  to  avoid 
village  gossip." 

That  evening  the  Seminary  became  aware 
that  the  runaway  had  returned,  and  was  closely 
confined  to  her  own  room. 
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"  Lawks!  "  exclaimed  Amy  Chatterton, 
"  what  will  Madame  do  to  her  ?  " 

"  Very  much  what  I  shall  do  to  you,  if  you 
don't  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Grace  Greenland. 

*  *  *  * 

After  all  the  excitement  of  the  day,  there 
was  a  pleasant  evening  at  Silchester.  Event- 
ful life  brightens  the  intellect  and  toughens  the 
fibres.  Louisa  and  Silvia  looked  lovely :  two 
people  at  least  thought  so.  Their  adventure 
had  not  injured  their  complexions,  or  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  their  pretty  eyes.  Indeed 
they  rather  enjoyed  telling  over  and  over 
again  how  they  had  dropped  into  the  pond  and 
been  inveigled  into  the  tower,  and  how  Louisa 
had  been  made  a  prisoner ;  though  Silvia  rather 
blushed  at  the  notion  of  having  walked  all  the 
way  from  Silchester  Leigh  with  no  covering 
but  a  blanket. 

The  Doctor  assured  her  it  was  a  very  big 
blanket. 
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**  Ah,  but  only  fancy,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  I 
had  met  anybody — even  dear  old  Farmer 
Dearlove." 

"  You  don't  know  whom  you  met,"  said  her 
brother.  *' As  to  Dearlove,  the  friendly  giant 
would  have  taken  you  in  his  arms  like  a  baby, 
and  brought  you  safely  home." 

"  Yes,  I  think  that,"  she  said. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,"  said  the  Squire,  suddenly 
mounting  his  hobby,  ''that  reading  and  writing 
(not  to  mention  printing)  cause  an  immense 
number  of  our  crimes.  These  two  people  who 
are  just  now  giving  us  trouble  could  not  have 
given  so  much  trouble  if  unable  to  correspond. 
You,  Silvester,  have  condescended  to  learn  a 
few  alphabets,  you  tell  me." 

"  Only  two,  father, — Greek  and  English." 

"  Good.  Now  will  you  kindly  make  me  a 
promise  in  reference  to  your  first  year's 
reading?  " 

''Willingly." 

"It  is  this.     Read  in  Greek  no  poetry  but 
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Homer,  no  prose  but  Plato  ;  in  English,  no 
poetry  but  Shakespeare,  no  prose  but  Swift. 
And  never  look  at  a  newspaper  or  magazine, 
or  any  contemporary  periodical  work." 

*'  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Silvester.  '*  Though 
I  know  a  good  deal  of  two  of  those  four 
authors,  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  think  I  can 
exhaust  them  all  in  a  dozen  years." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Squire,  "  human  nature 
is  full  of  contagions.  If  you  watch  your  own 
talk,  you  will  find  it  infected  by  phrases  from 
your  servants  and  grooms,  or,  worse  still,  from 
the  fine  ladies  you  meet.  Slang  is  the  pro-, 
fusest  of  weeds.  Commonplace  is  nearly  as 
bad.  These  two  grow  in  every  leading  article, 
in  every  essay  of  quarterly  reviewers.  It  can- 
not be  helped.  They  are  the  growth  of  literary 
haste.  The  overworked  gardener  puts  in  the 
wrong  seed.  Now,  if  you  confine  yourself  to 
certain  of  the  loftiest  minds  for  one  year  only, 
you  will  attain  a  love  of  their  pure  style  which 
will    render    the    modern    meagre    effeminate 
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methods  an  abomination  to  you.  I  don't  ap- 
prove, you  know,  of  reading  and  writing- ;  but 
as  you  seem  to  think  they  may  be  of  use  to 
you,  by  all  means  exercise  those  arts.  Silvia, 
when  do  you  mean  to  begin  ? " 

"Well,  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  am  rather  lazy." 
*'  Laziness,"  said  the  Squire,  "  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  when  it  prevents  one  from  learning 
what  is  not  worth  knowing:  excellent  also 
when  it  prevents  one  from  slipping  into  ponds 
and  being  locked  up  in  mysterious  towers. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Louisa?" 

Louisa    came    up    smiling :     Silvester    was 
about  to  take  her  home. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    JESSY    AND    HER    MASTER    AT    SEA. 

"  Neque  ullius  natantis  impetum  trabis 
Nequisse  praeterire,  siue  palmulis 
Opus  foret  uolare,  siue  linteo." 

THE  Squire,  on  a  suggestion  of  Simonet's 
sent  for  the  puritanic  Sexton,  who  was 
a  small  tenant  of  his,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  it  was  that  the  Reverend  J.  J.  had  become 
occupant  of  the  ancient  tower.  Mr.  Silchester 
had  ordered  his  steward,  when  he  let  the  little 
farm  to  Sexton  as  yearly  tenant,  to  insist  on  his 
leaving  the  tower  entirely  alone.  In  the  muni- 
ment room  at  Silchester  were  old  black-letter 
documents  about  the  Palace  that  once  existed 
at  Silchester  Leigh  ;  and  the  Squire,  a  cordial 
VOL.  II.  13 
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lover  of  antiquity,  desired  to  keep  the  place  in 
unaltered  condition,  as  a  relic  of  the  past.  It 
appeared  to  him  quite  manifest  that  the  tower 
could  not  have  been  occupied  without  Sexton's 
express  permission,  so  he  sent  for  the  pious 
grocer,  who,  however,  was  not  at  home  when 
the  messenger  arrived.  The  day  between  no- 
mination and  election  is  not  favourable  to 
grocery  or  any  other  business  in  a  small 
borough  town :  the  only  business  Sexton  did 
that  day  was  to  receive  from  a  mysterious 
emissary  of  Wanklin's  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  repay  him  for  the  exertion  of  voting  for 
Claverton  on  the  following  day,  and  from 
a  mysterious  emissary  of  Pinniger's  a  rather 
larger  sum  for  the  exertion  of  voting  for 
Matthews.  Sexton  deemed  bribery  iniquitous, 
and  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  as  expensive  as 
possible. 

Having  transacted  all  the  business  that  he 
could,  Sexton  thought  he  would  visit  his  her- 
mit.    The  gate  was  locked.     Donald,  when  he 
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came  away  in  triumph  with  Miss  Saint  Osyth, 
had  locked  the  door  of  the  tower  and  the  gate 
in  the  wall,  and  brought  the  keys  to  the  Squire, 
who    highly   approved    the    notion.       Sexton 
shouted  to  the  tenant  of  the   Palace   till  no 
breath  remained  in  his  somewhat  puffy  body. 
Then  he  tried  to   climb    the  wall,    and   after 
several  failures  succeeded;  but  descended  on 
the  other  side  rather  faster  than  he  wished  into 
the  middle  of  some  singularly  stingative  net-, 
ties.     Urticated  to  unwonted  indignation,  it  is 
thought  he  swore — slightly ;  but  this  cannot  be 
believed  of  so  excellent  a  man.     He  made  his 
way  to  the  tower,  and  found  no  admission.    He 
shouted  again,  but  echo  was  his  only  reply. 

Just  then  Donald  came  through  the  gateway, 
having  been  sent  by  the  Squire  on  the  failure 
of  his  former  messenger  to  find  Sexton.  He 
walked  up  to  the  immaculate  grocer,  who  felt 
some  slight  alarm. 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  into  the  tower?  "  said 
Donald.     "  I've  the  key  if  you  do." 
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**  How  did  you  get  the  key  ?  "  asked  Sexton, 
in  amaze. 

*'  That's  no  affair  of  yours.  Shall  we  go  in? 
We  might  find  some  treasures  there,  or  a 
corpse.  Have  you  killed  anybody,  and  hidden 
him  there  ?" 

Poor. Sexton  began  to  think  the  Highlander 
mad,  and  feared  to  enter  the  tower  in  his 
company.     Donald  saw,  and  was  amused. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we'll  leave  the  tower 
alone  this  time.  But  you  must  come  with  me 
to  Silchester  :  the  Squire  wants  to  see  you. 

"The  Squire!" 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  you  won't  dispute  his 
commands." 

When  he  reached  Silchester,  Sexton  was 
carefully  questioned  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
Joyce,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  a 
mere  foolish  fanatic,  whose  weakness  Joyce 
had  played  upon.  He  did  not  even  suspect 
the  existence  of  Laura  Bronte.  The  Squire 
thoroughly  scolded  him  for  venturing  to  allow 
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any  one  the  use  of  the  tower,  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  threat  of  the  loss  of  his  farm  if 
he  again  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

"What  an  imbecile  animal!"  said  the 
Squire  to  Silvester,  when  he  was  gone.  "  I 
detest  the  people 

'Who  think  they  are  pious  when  they  are  only  biUous.'" 
*  *  *  * 

Meanwhile,  where  is  the  hermit  ?  Where  is 
the  man  whose  odour  of  sanctity  so  powerfully 
affected  Mrs.  Dyer  and  the  excellent  Sexton  ? 
Several  people  would  like  to  know.  The  reve- 
rend gentleman  himself  does  not  design  it  to 
be  known.  He  has  flown  far  away  in  his  tiny 
yacht  to  the  pleasant  island  of  Guernsey,  and 
she  is  moored  at  the  pier  of  Saint  Peter's  Post, 
and  he  is  moodily  walking  up  and  down  a  pri- 
vate room  in  Marshall's  Hotel.  He  looks  by 
no  means  clerical  now,  being  clad  in  seaman's 
costume. 

"  Upon    my   life,"    soliloquizes    J.  J.,    alias 
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Walter  Nugent,  alias  the  Count  de  Boissy, 
etc.  etc.,  "upon  my  life  I  am  a  great  fool.^ 
Women  are  the  worry  of  my  existence.  I  can- 
not see  a  handsome  girl  without  wanting  to  run 
away  with  her.  Then  one  gets  tired.  Toujotcrs 
perdrix  is  insipid.  What  a  dreadful  bore  that 
little  Laura  became,  though  she  was  amusing 
enough  at  first !  And  so  stupid  !  She  never 
could  understand  what  I  wanted  her  to  do. 
No  amount  of  punishment  would  put  an  idea 
in  her  head. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  The  face  of  that  exqui- 
site girl  is  always  in  my  sight.  The  idea  of  her 
being  thrown  away  on  that  insignificant  insipid 
young  Squire,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ! 
No  :  I  will  have  her.    Twice  fail,  thrice  win." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  man  was  super- 
stitious. He  sat  down  and  tried  hard  to  make 
a  magic  square  on  the  name  of  the  lady  he 
persecuted.  He  did  not  succeed  :  where  three 
vowels  follow  each  other  the  difficulty  is  almost 
unmanageable.       He     made     only    imperfect 
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squares,  wherein  occurred  the  words  octave, 
ostler,  aerial.  In  his  wild  mood  he  thought  these 
words  meant  he  should  begin  his  attack  again  in 
eight  days,  obtain  an  ostler  as  accomplice,  and 
carry  the  lady  away  in  a  balloon.  A  perfect 
square  he  could  not  make,  or  he  would  have  done 
the  behest  of  the  words  it  contained, — specially 
of  the  final  word,  which  is  the  key  to  all. 

Nugent,  as  we  may  as  well  call  him  hence- 
forth, went  out  for  a  stroll  that  evening,  and  as 
he  went  looked  at  the  shop  windows  of  the 
quaint  narrow-streeted  town.  He  came  to  a 
charming  store  of  French  curiosities,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  brought  over  bodily 
from  the  Palais  Royal.  Such  china,  such  glass, 
such  lovely  boxes  in  scented  woods,  such  Wat- 
teau  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  such  clever 
chemical  contrivances  for  making  good  coffee 
in  elegant  glass  globes,  such  dainty  delicate 
opera- glasses  and  fans  and  caprices  of  all  sorts, 
such  a  merry  wicked  witch-fairy-like  old  lady 
behind   the    counter,   with    such    pretty   fresh 
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maidens  to  help  her !  Nugent  beheld  Madame 
Gilet's  through  the  plate  glass,  and  was 
obliged  to  enter. 

He  was  well  received.  Madame  Gilet  knew 
full  well  that  odd  resources  lurked  beneath 
marine  habits.  She  had  been  selling  charming 
absurdities  in  that  very  shop  for  half  a  century. 
She  had  married  and  buried  three  husbands, 
and  had  reached  the  dignity  of  great-grand- 
motherhood.  She  was  a  weird  old  woman 
with  all  manner  of  odd  acquirements,  and  could 
tell  your  fortune  by  the  lines  on  the  palm  of 
your  hand.  Walter  Nugent  soon  got  into 
easy  colloquy  with  her,  and  looked  at  all  her 
nicknacks,  and  bought  a  walking-cane  whose 
handle  was  an  opera-glass,  single,  in  a  deli- 
cate porcelain  setting,  whereon  were  portrayed 
Parisian  nudities. 

''  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Gilet,  "  I  fear  it 
may  be  an  impertinence  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
rank,  but  we  shall  have  supper  soon,  and  I 
could  offer  you  a  glass  of  good  wine.     If  you 
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are  dull  in  this  dull  island,  as  I  have  been  for 
longer  than  you  have  lived,  it  might  amuse 
you  to  join  us." 

Nugent  was  delighted.  He  had  run  across 
to  Guernsey  to  think  over  the  position.  He 
liked  this  marvellous  old  witch  with  her  pic- 
turesque and  grotesque  wares.  He  liked  the 
look  of  her  little  girls.  There  was  one  with 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes — eyes  that  had  been 
staring  at  him  ever  since  he  entered  the  shop. 

The  supper  was  pleasant.  Conger  soup  is 
better  than  turtle,  and  the  ormer  is  the  most 
delicious  of  univalves,  and  few  birds  can  equal 
the  becafico,  that  comes  to  feed  upon  the 
Guernsey  fig.  Then  the  bo7t  vin  rouge — you 
can  drink  a  quart  of  sound  wine  at  a  draught, 
and  feel  that  you  have  not  sacrificed  more 
than  twopence.  But  Madame  Gilet  dealt  with 
Greenslade  and  Cadic,  and  brought  forth  choice 
wines  and  liqueurs  of  sparkling  stimulus. 

Moreover,  the  young  ladies  were  there — the 
one  of  aureate  hair  looking  rather  prettier  and 
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naughtier  than  the  others.  And  there  was 
also  one  of  Madame  Gilet's  grandsons,  a  young 
fellow  of  two  or  three  beyond  twenty.  He  had 
wonderful  ingenuity,  Madame  said.  He  was  all 
for  chemistry  and  mechanics.  He  blew  them 
up  one  night  with  some  dreadful  thing.  He 
made  smells  of  the  most  abominable  kind,  so 
that  the  neighbours  complained.  Just  now  he 
had  two  fancies — a  diving  ship,  to  remain 
under  the  sea  as  long  as  you  pleased,  and  a 
balloon  that  could  be  guided  through  the  air. 

''Come  with  me  up  to  my  hotel,"  said 
Nugent,  as  he  took  leave  of  Madame  and  her 
young  folk,  "  we  can  have  a  cigar  together." 

Off  he  walked,  swinging  his  new  acquisition, 
the  cane  with  opera-glass  handle,  little  Gilet  in 
close  attendance.  At  Marshall's  he  ordered 
brandy  and  seltzer. 

*'  How  far  have  you  got  on  with  your 
balloon  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  will  be  ready  in  a  week." 

"  And  you  think  it  can  be  guided  ?" 
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"  I  am  sure." 

'*  Suppose  it  fell  where  there  were  no  gas- 
works, how  would  you  fill  it  again  ? " 

*'  If  they  will  let  me  build  a  brick  furnace  of 
rough  material,  I  shall  have  a  retort  with  me  in 
the  car." 

**  You  are  wonderfully  ingenious,"  said 
Nugent.     "  How"  many  can  you  carry  ? " 

"Three,  easily.     Four,  if  we  are  pushed." 

*'  Do  you  think  you  could  steer  to  a  point 
on  the  English  coast,  and  descend  there?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  If  you  can,  and  will  keep  everything  quiet, 
I  will  give  you  the  full  cost  of  your  balloon, 
and  something  over.' 

Gilet  agreed. 


j> 


* 


During  the  week,  Nugent  was  making  much 
love  to  Miss  Lily  le  Lacheur,  the  young  lady 
with  the  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  did 
not  object.     Innocent   though   she   looked,  it 
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may  be  she  was  not  entirely  without  informa- 
tion on  erotic  subjects.  At  any  rate,  she  now 
had  an  exceeding  clever  instructor  in  the  science. 
Madame  Gilet  closed  her  old  witch-like  eyes. 
Madame  believed  in  the  typical  rich  English- 
man, who  gives  whatever  he  is  asked  for  what 
he  does  not  want,  and  more  than  he  is  asked 
for  anything  he  thinks  he  wants.  So  she  gave 
Miss  Lily  le  Lacheur  unqualified  leave  of 
absence,  not  doubting  that  the  loss  of  her 
services  would  be  amply  rewarded,  and  Nugent 
and  the  lady  of  the  aureate  hair  passed  much 
time  upon  those  narrow  waters,  making  their 
head-quarters  chiefly  at  Madame  Vaudin's,  at 
Sark,  where  they  got  the  freshest  lobsters,  and 
unimpeachable  claret.  There  are  few  things 
whereon  you  can  live  longer,  in  fine  sunny 
summer  weather,  than  lobsters  and  claret.  In 
Madame  Vaudin's  album  might  be  seen  the 
work  of  a  famous  trio — painter,  poet,  musicist. 
The  painter  had  sketched  the  breakfast-table, 
with  its  fresh-boiled  lobsters,  just  up  from  the 
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sea,  and  a  lovely  lady — now,  alas  !  beneath  the 
turf — arranging  the  affairs  of  tea  and  coffee. 
But  sundry  tall  flasks  appeared  as  rivals  of  the 
apparatus  of  slops.  The  poet  had  hastily  writ 
some  crambo  : — 

"  Nemine  contradicente, 
At  Sark  there  are  lobsters  plenty, 
And  at  Vaudin's  hotel 
They'll  serve  you  well 
If  you  want  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

Nemine  dissentiente, 
Sunt  plurimi  flantes  venti, 

A  roaring  tide, 

A  seascape  wide, 
And  the  dolce  far  niente." 

These  wild  rhymes  the  master  of  music  wedded 
to  sweet  sounds ;  he  also,  gentlest  and  most 
musical  of  spirits,  has  followed  his  wife  to  the 
other  world.  Does  that  album  exist  still,  I 
wonder  ?  What  would  any  autographomaniac 
give  for  that  precious  page  ? 

Squire  Silchester,  by  the  way,  much  as  he 
despised  the  art  of  printing  and  the  art  of 
writing,   belied    his  belief  by  purchasing   the 
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best  of  books,  old  and  new,  and  by  maintaining 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  foremost 
writers  of  the  time.  Their  letters  his  librarian 
always  g-ummed  into  their  books,  whence,  if 
his  library  should  ever  be  dispersed — which 
heaven  forfend  ! — some  of  those  books  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  bibliomaniac.  Let 
them,  however,  remain  at  Silchester,  and  be 
valued  in  an  unmercenary  way  by  young  Sil- 
chesters  centuries  hence — until,  indeed,  that 
dreadful  bore  the  New  Zealander  moralizeth  on 
what  is  left  of  London  Bridge. 

The  desire  to  know  something  of  one's  fore- 
fathers, and  of  the  great  men  of  one's  race,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at.  Curious  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  if  one  could  genea- 
logize  with  certainty.  Is  Mr.  Browning  de- 
scended from  Walter  Map — Mr.  Beales  from 
Jack  Cade — Archdeacon  Denison  from  Thomas 
Becket?  The  greatness  of  the  past  is  a 
thing  necessarily  misunderstood,  by  reason 
of  the  irresistible  magnetism  of  the  present ; 
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the  voyager  who  found  his  ship  drawn  to  the 
Loadstone  Mountain  had  not  time  to  think  of 
the  land  he  had  left.  Perhaps  the  most  noble 
tribute  to  the  past  of  late  years  is  the  Eleanor 
Cross,  put  up  in  front  of  Charing  Cross  railway 
terminus.  It  shows  that  even  in  these  days 
England's  greatest  king  save  one  is  not 
wholly  forgotten ;  that  even  railway  directors 
can  understand  the  feeling  which  caused  him  to 
build  a  cross  wheresoever  his  dead  queen  rested 
between  Lincoln  and  the  minster  of  the  west. 
Perchance,  if  Peter  I'lmagineur  could  stand 
before  the  cross  in  the  railway  yard,  he  would 
feel  no  paternal  affection  for  Mr.  Scott's  design; 
but  the  poetic  idea  is  there,  all  the  same. 

*  *  *  * 

The  week  passed.  The  Jessy  flashed  her 
white  sail  back  to  Guernsey,  and  Lily  Le 
Lacheur  came  merrily  in  to  Madame  Gilet's 
after  her  pleasant  outing.  The  girl  with  the 
aureate  hair  was  a  little   embrowned   by  the 
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sun,  like  some  pale  flower  that  has  been  taken 
from  greenhouse  to  garden.  But  she  was 
riante^  and  her  comrades  were  a  little  envious, 
and  there  was  some  sharp  interchange  of 
words  at  supper-time. 

"Children,  don't  be  foolish,"  said  Madame 
Gilet,  hobbling  in  from  her  private  room. 
"  Mademoiselle  has  had  a  little  holiday.  You 
will  all  get  your  holidays  in  turn." 


*  *  *  * 

Achille  Gilet  came  to  Marshall's  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  announced  that  he  was  ready 
to  start.  He  felt  sure  that,  the  weather  being 
calm,  he  could  steer  to  any  point.  The 
weather  was  deliciously  calm.  Nugent  took  a 
map  and  carefully  indicated  to  him  where  he 
should  drop.     The  point  was  Silchester. 

"Do   you   think   of  going    alone?"    asked 
Nugent. 

"  I  did.     Some  of  my  friends  wanted  to  go 
with  me,  but  I  waited  for  your  decision." 
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*' Well,  you  see,  what  I  want  you  to  do  for 
me  in  England  will  require  assistance.  I 
should  like  you  to  take  Miss  Le  Lacheur  with 
you ;  she  is  a  clever  girl,  and  would  be  of  great 
use.  You  can  easily  persuade  Madame  Gilet. 
Only,  as  petticoats  are  in  the  way  in  a  balloon, 
you  must  put  her  in  boy's  apparel." 

"  Surely  she  will  object,"  said  Achille  Gilet. 

**  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Nugent,  drily. 

Neither  did  she  object,  nor  Madame  Gilet. 

*  *  *  * 

Early  one  morning,  with  help  of  many 
friends,  boyish  sympathizers  in  his  adven- 
turous science,  the  balloon  was  launched — 
Achille  and  the  "pretty  page"  on  board 
Calmly  it  rose  into  ether  and  by  degrees 
became  a  bubble  in  the  luminous  blue,  and 
then  a  mere  dot,  vanishing  as  you  gazed. 
Stand  by  a  beehive  when  limes  and  furze  are 
in  bloom — when  kissing  is  in  season — and  try 
how  far  you  can  watch  the  flight  of  a  bee. 
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Take  a  homing  pig-eon  a  mile  away  from 
home,  and  see  how  long  it  is  after  he  leaves 
your  hand  before  he  becomes  invisible.  Fol- 
low with  your  eye  a  friend  in  London  streets, 
and  note  how  soon  he  is  absorbed  into  the  im- 
measurable crowd.  Think  of  the  friend  of  your 
boyhood  who  may  have  gone  into  a  higher 
level  of  life  or  a  lower  level,  but  whom  you 
have  not  known  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
What  labour  it  would  cost  you  to  find  him  now  ! 
And  how  sorry  he  would  be  to  see  you  ! 

*  *  *  * 

The  balloon  started.  So  did  the  Jessy. 
Nugent  felt  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  requi- 
site to  be  extremely  careful,  for  he  knew  that 
English  magistrates  and  police,  though  they 
bark  more  than  they  bite,  are  apt  to  bite  hard 
when  they  do  bite.  So,  instead  of  running 
in  at  Mount  St.  Nicholas,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
little  fishing  village  of  Ellicombe,  a  few  miles 
further  up  the  coast. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    ELECTION. 

"  Happy  the  man  whose  fate 
It  is  to  dwell  within  a  virtuous  State — 

Where  quite  unknown  the  tribe 
Of  scoundrels  who  intimidate  and  bribe — 

Where  all  men  strive  to  find 
For  highest  place  the  man  of  highest  mind — 

Where  trickery  is  unknown, 
And  even  Genius  deigns  to  serve  the  Throne." 

A  LOVELY  day  dawned  upon  Silchester 
^  ^  election.  At  the  earliest  hour  imagin- 
able the  unlucky  village  was  reft  of  its  sleep  by 
a  concourse  of  all  the  untameable  brass  bands 
within  a  dozen  miles.  In  that  remote  Devon 
district  the  election  was  an  event :  it  would  be 
a  kind  of  Hegira:  Sally  w^ould  say  to  Bessy, 
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"Wasn't  thee  married  a  year  and  three 
weeks  after  Silchester  'lection  ?  " 

The  affair  was  most  amusing — tcmpestas  in 
))iatella.  Flags  flying,  bands  playing,  beer 
flowing  very  much  as  the  water  came  down 
at  Lodore.  Yet  amid  the  uproar — an  uproar 
which  kept  Madame  Simonet's  great  gates 
locked  all  day,  and  which  made  Dr.  Harris 
proclaim  the  market-place  out  of  bounds — 
there  was  a  careful  game,  much  after  the 
manner  of  chess,  being  played  between  Wank- 
lin  and  Pinniger.  Neither  was  sure  of  his 
majority.  Little  dreamt  either  that  the  majority 
of  07ie  which  was  the  final  result  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  schoolboy's  joke. 

Yet  was  it  so.  Afternoon  had  arrived — 
Harry  Mansford,  oldest  and  steadiest  of  the 
Doctor's  pupils,  could  not  stand  the  distant 
noise  and  excitement  any  longer.  He  said  to 
his  old  friend  Jack  Manley, 

"  I  say,  Jack,  this  won't  do.     Let's  go  down 
and  see  the  lark.     Old  Harris  thinks  we're  a 
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lot  of  girls.  Why  should  the  market-place  be 
out  of  bounds  when  there  isn't  anybody  but  the 
Mayor  who  can  make  a  tart?  Come  along; 
don't  funk  it,  old  fellow  :  your  cuticle  can  bear 
a  little  more  titillation  without  permanent  in- 

"All  right,"  said  Jack,  who  was  as  dull  a 
fellow  and  as  staunch  a  fellow  as  you'll  find  in 
a  day's  march,  and  who  always  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  fellow  who  wrote  his  verses  for 
him. 

They  started.  The  crowd  thickened  as  they 
passed  down  the  street.  Soon  they  had  to  use 
their  elbows :  they  could  do  it.  A  youngster 
of  sixteen  who  has  held  his  own  in  a  football 
bully  need  not  be  afraid  of  an  election  mob. 
They  cast  a  glance,  as  boys  will,  at  the  windows 
of  the  Simonet  Seminary,  but  not  a  single  eye 
returned  the  glance.  They  worked  their  way 
on  into  the  market-place.  There  the  crowd 
was  prodigious,  and  the  noise  intolerable. 
After  passing  to  and  fro  the  human  surge  for 
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some  time,  the  two  boys  thought  they  Avould 
try  and  get  some  refreshment ;  and  although 
Dyer  was  Mayor,  Mrs.  Dyer  did  not  wholly 
object  to  serve  them  with  macaroons  and 
lemonade.  After  taking  as  much  as  they 
could  comfortably  carry  of  this  mild  refection, 
they  again  tried  the  crowd  in  search  of  ad- 
venture. 

It  was  getting  near  the  close  of  the  poll,  and 
the  excitement  was  prodigious.  Wanklin  was 
bribing  and  Pinniger  intimidating  his  hardest. 
The  Great  British  voter  was  alternately  bullied 
and  flattered  to  an  extent  unparalleled.  It  is  a 
charming  political  system,  ours.  A  gentleman 
who  desires  to  be  in  Parliament  explains  his 
opinions  carefully  to  a  set  of  people  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  he  would  not  trust  to  clean  his 
plate,  or  even  to  black  his  shoes.  It  has  worked 
pretty  well,  this  system,  though  with  occasional 
failures ;  but  it  works  well  because  great  in- 
tellects will  govern  small  ones,  apart  from 
political   mechanics.      Home  Tooke    beat   the 
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House  of  Commons.  Gladstone  tyrannizes 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  words 
reveal  the  secret  of  a  nobler  politic :  but 
those  two  words  shall  not  now  be  written. 

"  Holloa,  Chapman,"  cried  Jack  Manley, 
"where  are  you  off  to  ?  I  say,  Mansford, 
there's  old  Chapman,  drunk  as  a  lord." 

Now  Chapman  was  the  sexton  of  the  parish 
church,  and  had  a  spice  of  the  humour  of  the 
grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  and  had  no  politics, 
and  could  not  be  intimidated  (having  no  master 
save  the  Rector),  and  could  not,  from  his  innate 
independence,  be  bribed.  Chapman  was  very- 
fond  of  some  of  Dr.  Harris's  young  gentlemen, 
for  they  talked  to  him  on  equal  terms.  The 
Doctor  always  tried  to  make  his  boys  under-- 
stand  that  they  should  be  courteous  for  their 
own  sakes  ;  and  Harry  Mansford,  just  now  the 
head  of  the  school,  had  the  true  temper  of  a 
gentleman. 

"Have  you  voted  yet?"  says  Jack  Manley 
to  Chapman,  as  they  caught  him  in  front  of  the 
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Silchester  Arms,  noisiest  corner  of  the  market- 
place. 

**  No,"  said  Chapman,  "and  I  don't  think  I 
shall.  Here's  one  man  offering  me  money, 
and  another  offering  me  money,  and  I  tell  them 
I  don't  want  their  money  for  nothing.  I  never 
take  money  for  nothing.  If  I  carry  a  box  for 
one  of  you  young  gentlemen,  and  you  choose 
to  give  me  a  trifle,  I  takes  it  and  drinks  your 
health ;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  taking  five- 
pound  notes  for  nothing  at  all  ?  I  don't  abide 
by  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Well,"  says  Mansford,  "come  into  the 
Arms,  and  take  a  glass  of  something." 

There  was  not  much  room  In  the  lower  cham- 
bers of  the  little  country  Inn,  but  they  found  a 
corner,  and  Chapman  had  a  glass  of  cold  brandy 
and  water.  Then  they  got  to  talk  about  Chap- 
man's vote.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  to  four 
o'clock.  Vast  was  the  excitement,  since  both 
candidates  had  been  neck-and-neck  for  an  hour 
and  a  half. 
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"I  don't  much  care  about  voting  at  all," 
says  Chapman. 

"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  replied  Mansford.  *'  Now,  look  here, 
Chapman.  Manley  and  I  will  toss  up.  He's 
Whig,  and  I'm  Tory.  Will  you  vote  according 
to  who  wins  ?" 

"  I  will — that's  a  fact." 

They  tossed :  Harry  Mansford  won. 

Chapman,  true  to  his  word,  went  down  to  the 
polling-booth,  and  voted  for  Matthews,  who 
was  returned  by  a  majority  of  One. 

Then  the  two  boys  ran  home,  for  they  had 
wasted  more  time  than  they  expected.  As 
they  entered  the  school  gates,  the  Doctor  him- 
self was  loitering  about,  enjoying  the  afternoon. 
He  said  nothing ;  but  Mansford  went  up  and 
capped  him,  and  said, 

*'  We've  been  beyond  bounds,  sir.  But 
we've  won  the  election  for  the  Tories  by  one 


vote." 


"You  shall  tell  me  the  story  to-morrow," 
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said  the  Doctor.  "It  will  then  be  a  question 
whether  I  flog  you  or  not." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mansford.  "  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  the  Constitution." 

Dr.  Harris,  a  staunch  Tory,  laughed  at  the 
youngster's  audacity. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

simonet's  quest. 

"O  festus  dies  !" 

JOY  reigned  at  the  Seminary.  That  insti- 
tution was  breaking  up.  The  garrulous 
spirit  of  Amy  Chatterton  infected  everybody, 
and  there  was  such  a  hubbub  of  young  voices 
that  merry  summer  morning  that  Monsieur 
Simonet  went  over  to  Mount  St.  Nicholas  to 
console  Musical  Willie,  who  was  in  melan- 
choly mood  now  that  he  had  discovered  his 
nephew's  true  character,  and  was  trying  to 
render  himself  more  melancholy  by  reading 
Seneca's  Odavia,  the  despondent  poem  which 
he  wrote  when  exiled  to  Corsica — 

"  Remotus  inter  Corsici  rupes  maris." 
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"Come,  friend,"  said  Simonet,  "cheer  up. 
Make  Donald  play  you  a  merry  tune  on  the 
bagpipes — TuUochgorum,  for  instance,  or  Our 
orudcman  came  Jiame  at  £  en.  You  see  I  know 
some  of  your  famous  melodies,  ay,  and  have 
heard  them  north  of  the  Tweed,  where  I  found 
as  good  Bordeaux  as  any  in  France." 

"  I'm  more  in  the  humour  for  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest,'"'  said  Willie. 

**  Ah,  you  must  conquer  that  moody  humour. 
It  will  only  make  you  ill.  When  a  cheerful 
man  allows  melancholy  to  overcome  him,  it  is 
worse  than  when  the  same  thing  chances  to  a 
grave  man.  Let  us  scramble  down  through 
this  breakneck  village  of  yours,  and  have  an 
interview  with  ocean,  and  be  cheered  by  the 
Kvixdroiv  dv^piO/xov  jeXacr/jia.  You  will  hardly  be 
able  to  help  returning  that  immortal  smile." 

Willie  gave  way  to  persuasion,  and  they 
wandered  awhile  upon  the  yellow  sands, 
Simonet  carefully  turning  the  conversation 
upon  cheerful  topics.     By-and-by  he  said. 
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'*  I  am  going  to  the  Channel  Islands,  now 
the  holiday  time  has  come, — I  and  my  wife. 
Will  you  come  also  ?  " 

**  When  shall  you  start  ? " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow.  Come  with  us  ; 
the  change  will  do  you  a  world  of  good,  and 
the  islands  are  well  worth  seeing." 

This  scheme  had  , really  occurred  to  Simonet 
only  at  the  moment ;  but  he  suddenly  resolved 
to  see  if  he  could  not  find  Laura  Bronte's  ras- 
cally father;  and  he  knew  Madame  Simonet 
too  well  to  suppose  that  she  would  make  the 
slightest  objection. 

Musical  Willie,  after  some  hesitation,  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  and  promised  to  be  ready  at 
the  right  time.  Thereupon  Simonet  returned 
to  the  Seminary,  walking  slowly  towards  Sil- 
chester,  so  that  the  last  loiterer  among  the 
pupils  might  have  been  carried  safely  away. 
Very  quiet  seemed  the  house  on  his  return. 
Rather  a  relief,  you  may  imagine,  to  a  studious 
middle-aged  gentleman  to   escape  the  babble 
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of  a  few  dozen  girlish  tongues,  not  to  mention 
the  rattle  of  their  quasi-musical  instruments. 
He  at  once  told  Madame  Simonet  what  he  in- 
tended, and  she  was  delighted  with  the  idea. 

"I  want,"  he  said,  "Laura  Bronte  to  go 
with  us,  without  Nairn's  knowing  it.  He  is  of 
so  gentle  a  nature,  with  all  his  humour  and 
fun,  that  he  would  be  worrying  himself  about 
this  girl  and  his  nephew." 

*'  How  can  you  manage  this  ? " 

"  The  girl  must  be  made  to  wear  a  thick 
veil,  and  one  of  the  servants  that  you  can 
trust  must  take  charge  of  her  to  Plymouth  and 
see  her  on  board  the  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Of 
course  she  will  travel  in  the  steerage,  and  I 
can  ask  somebody  on  board  to  look  after  her.  I 
will  take  places  at  the  back  of  old  Burrows' s 
coach  for  her,  and  you  can  send  them  down 
early  to  take  their  seats.  You  had  better 
make  her  understand  all  this  to-day,  and  tell 
her  that  if  she  does  not  strictly  obey  orders  she 
will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  police." 
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Laura  Bronte  proved  submissive,  and  on  the 
day  appointed  they  reached  Plymouth  without 
adventure,  and  went  on  board  the  steamer.  It 
was  a  night  passage ;  poor  Madame  Simonet, 
below  in  her  stuffy  berth,  suffered  wofully  from 
maldemev,  but  Simonet  and  his  friend  paced 
the  deck  all  the  time,  enjoying  the  great  pro- 
cession of  moon  and  stars  above  the  phos- 
phorescent hyaline. 

When  early  morning  came,  Madame  Simonet 
was  glad  to  have  a  bath  and  go  on  deck  and 
see  the  sunrise.  They  were  just  passing  to- 
ward the  north-east  point  of  Guernsey,  and 
c6u]d  see  the  wide  green  common  of  Lan- 
cresse,  with  its  megaliths  and  martello  towers. 
The  new  pier  had  not  been  built,  so  those  who 
landed  at  Guernsey  had  to  go  ashore  in  boats. 
Our  travellers  had  Jersey  in  view,  and  reached 
St.  Helier's  in  excellent  time  for  breakfast. 
Simonet  contrived  to  land  Laura  Bronte  under 
the  care  of  a  porter,  without  attracting  Willie's 
attention.     Willie  indeed  was  so  interested  in 
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the  new  scenes  he  saw,  in  the  Lilliputian  bustle 
and  gaiety  of  the  island,  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  anything  else.  Had  he  known  what  an 
imbroglio  exists  there,^  how  the  Norman 
islanders  of  the  higher  class  carefully  avoid 
English  strangers,  who  are  only  too  often  of  a 
dubious  character,  how  political  polemic  runs 
high,  Tory  and  Whig  being  poetically  repre- 
sented by  Laurel  and  Rose ;  he  would  have 
turned  it  all  into  a  song  to  the  air 

"  When  that  I  was  in  Lilliput — 

With  a  hey  !  and  a  ho  !     It  was  far  to  go  ! 
My  teacup  was  a  water-butt, 

And  my  hghtest  lunch  a  buffalo." 

The  party  found  a  good  hotel,  and  Laura 
Bronte  was  desired  to  remain  in  her  room, 
where  refreshment  was  sent  to  her.  The  girl 
had  given  no  trouble,  and  Madame  Simonet, 
who  saw  that  what  had  happened  was  her 
father's  fault,  began  to  doubt  whether  she 
ought  to  be  taken  back  to  such  a  father.  She 
communicated  her  doubt  to  her  husband,  who 
said, 
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"The  same  thought  had  occurred  to  me, 
but  I  will  see  him,  and  ascertain  whether  he  is 
fit  to  take  charge  of  her.  If  he  has  become  so, 
it  would  be  better  than  allowing  her  to  go  to  a 
reformatory ;  and  we  should  run  a  great  risk  if 
we  kept  her  with  us." 

That  evening  Simonet  asked  the  landlord  if 
he  knew  a  gentleman  named  Bronte. 

"Ah,  Captain  Bronte!"  he  exclaimed 
volubly,  "  who  does  not  know  him  ?  Are  you 
a  friend  of  his,  Monsieur  ?  He  is  in  such 
distress." 

"  In  want  of  money,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? " 

"  Ah,  no ;  he  has  wanted  money  till  a  month 
or  two  ago  ever  since  he  lived  in  the  island ; 
but  then  a  very  rich  relation  in  England  died, 
and  left  him  a  great  estate,  and  much  money 
besides.  He  is  now  rich — rich  beyond  calcu- 
lation." 

"Well,"  said  Simonet,  who  became  inte- 
rested in  all  this,  "what  is  the  matter  with 
him?" 
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"Remorse!"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  hiss- 
ing whisper.  "  He  has  lost  his  daughter — his 
only  child.  Pretty,  they  used  to  call  her.  / 
did  not  think  so.  A  small  dark  bony  green- 
looking  thing.  I  like  a  woman  of  noble  pre- 
sence.    You  should  see  my  wife.  Monsieur." 

*'I  shall  be  delighted  to  pay  my  devoirs  to 
Madame,"  quoth  Simonet,  with  a  grave  look 
and  a  courteous  bow.  A  careful  student  of 
character,  he  seldom  interrupted  any  one  who 
talked  to  him, — unless,  indeed,  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  which  was  not  very  often,  "  But  go  on 
with  your  narrative." 

"  When  he  was  poor.  Monsieur,  he  did  many 
things  not  quite  right.  For  a  gentleman  to  be 
poor  is  very  hard.  He  played  at  ecarte  and 
billiards,  and,  it  was  said,  not  fairly.  He  bor- 
rowed money  which  he  could  not  repay.  His 
'worst  act  was  to  let  this  daughter  of  his  go 
away  with  a  rich  Englishman,  who,  it  is 
believed,  gave  him  money.  Now  that  he  is 
rich,  he  is  mad  to  know  where  she  can  be ;  it 
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has  driven  him  almost  out  of  his  senses  ;  he  goes 
about  from  place  to  place  inquiring  for  her."    ' 

"  Why  does  he  not  advertise,  or  apply  to 
the  detective  police  ?" 

"  He  is  not  sufficiently  sane,  Monsieur.  I 
assure  you  if  you  saw  him  you  would  pity 
him." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Where  does 
he  live?" 

*'  He  lives  where  he  always  did,  at  a  cottage 
on  St.  Aubin's  Bay ;  but  he  is  sure  to  be  here 
in  my  coffee-room  to-morrow  morning,  and 
Monsieur  need  not  trouble  to  go  and  find 
hiin.  He  is  always  here  about  eleven  for  a 
draught  of  claret." 

Monsieur  Simonet  told  all  this  to  Madame 
in  the  evening,  and  it  encouraged  her  to  hope 
that  the  unfortunate  girl  would  be  better  oft" 
than  they  could  have  expected. 

Next  day  at  eleven  Simonet  was  in  the 
coffee-room.  The  landlord  had  told  him  that 
he  would  know  Captain  Bronte  at  once  by  his 
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talk.  This  was  the  case.  He  entered,  called 
for  a  tankard  of  wine ;  then,  seeing  a  stranger, 
said  to  Simonet, 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  have  lost  a  daughter. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  pretty  girl  wandering 
about  the  world  ?" 

"  The  man's  distraught,"  said  Simonet  to 
himself.  "  I  doubt  whether  he  would  know 
his  daughter  if  he  saw  her."  Then  he  said 
to  Captain  Bronte, 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  such  a  person. 
Will  you  come  to  a  private  room,  and  we  can 
talk  it  over?" 

Bronte  accompanied  with  passionate  eager- 
ness. Simonet  asked  him  to  state  how  and 
when  his  daughter  left  him.  This  he  did  in 
so  coherent  a  manner  that  Simonet  thought 
he  might  be  trusted  with  the  girl.  ' 

"She  is  in  this  house,"  said  he  to  Bronte. 
"  At  another  time  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  meet  with  her.  Now,  you  would  rather 
see  her.     She  shall  come  to  you." 
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Accordingly,  Madame  Simonet  took  Laura 
to  the  door  of  her  father's  room,  telling  her 
nothing,  except  that  she  would  find  him 
there. 

"That  man,"  said  Monsieur  to  his  wife, 
"  is  more  fortunate  than  he  deserves.  As 
to  the  girl,  she  has  merely  been  weak." 

"Why,  if  she  had  been  strong  and  spirited, 
what  would  you  have  had  her  do,  alone,  in  a 
boat  with  that  wild  man  and  his  panther  ? " 

"Jump  into  the  sea,  child." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  question,"  said  Madame, 
reflectively. 

That  same  evening  Simonet  related  all  that 
he  had  done  to  Musical  Willie,  who  approved 
and  was  grateful. 

"  Ah  well,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "  that  poor 
wretch  is  beyond  his  power." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


GUERNSEY. 


Andriou 
Tope  tout  ! 

THE  Channel  is  that  silver  strip  of  sea 
which  severs  merry  England  from  the 
tardy  realms  of  Europe.  That  belt  of  water 
has  done  great  things  for  England ;  has  kept 
the  Anglo-Norman  race  pure  from  admixture 
with  metaphysical  Germans  and  vivacious 
Gauls  ;  has  given  to  modern  times  a  nobler 
because  a  freer  and  more  peaceful  Asylum 
than  that  of  Romulus  and  Remus  on  the  Seven 
Hills  of  old.  The  Channel  Islands  are  those 
specks  upon  the  ocean-stream  which,  close 
upon  the  kindred  coast  of  France,  yet  apper- 
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tain  to  the  Royalty  of  England.  They  are  our 
sole  reminders  of  the  chivalrous  days  when 
Normandy  was  ours — an  heirloom  from  the 
Conqueror  and  his  race,  from  the  renowned 
Plantagenets.  Of  all  the  many  islets  which 
cluster  around  Great  Britain,  these  have  the 
noblest  memories  and  the  highest  beauties. 
Wilder  storms  may  dash  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hebrides ;  purer  waters,  if  we 
believe  Wordsworth,  kiss  the  margin  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  ;  but  for  unique  charm  of  scenery, 
by  land  and  sea,  the  Channel  Islands  are  peer- 
less ;  and  their  atmosphere,  invigorating  yet 
delicately  tempered,  heightens  one's  enjoyment 
of  their  beauty.  Although  the  camellia  grows 
a  stately  tree,  its  ruddy  bloom  shining  like 
mystic  lamps  amid  a  mass  of  dark  greenery 
— although  the  orange  and  citron  ripen,  and 
the  fig  becomes  a  spheroid  of  luscious  sweet- 
ness,— yet  the  summer  air  is  devoid  of  languor, 
and  the  racy  perfume  of  ocean  brings  health 
to  the  body. 
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His  business  transacted,  and  Jersey  only 
partially  explored,  Monsieur  Simonet  took 
wing  to  Guernsey,  where  he  had  an  old  friend 
of  Norman  blood,  famous  as  polylinguist, 
philologist,  archaeologist.  He  lived  close  by 
Moulin  Huet,  the  loveliest  bay  in  the  island; 
and  an  old  controversy  existed  between  the 
two  friends  whether  Andriou  or  Andrelot,  the 
mighty  rock  above  the  bay,  which  at  sunset 
looks  like  a  giant,  and  to  which  the  peasantry 
used  to  bring  offerings  of  wine  and  worn-out 
clothes,  was  originally  a  Druid  or  a  Bishop. 

The  colloquies  between  Monsieur  Simonet 
and  his  erudite  friend  were  far  too  abstruse  to 
be  recorded  here.  While  they  were  arguing. 
Musical  Willie  and  Madame  Simonet  would 
explore  the  water-lanes  of  Moulin  Huet,  where 
the  clearest  of  brooklets  seek  the  sea  through 
a  wilderness  of  ferns  and  flowers;  or  would 
wander  along  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  and  cool 
their  eyes  with  the  illimitable  ocean.  The 
'avyjpLdfxov  yeXaafxa  did  Willie  a  world  of  good, 
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as  did  also  the  companionship  of  a  clever  little 
woman  of  the  world  like  Selina  Simonet.  He 
grew  healthier,  and  forgot  his  great  trouble 
save  at  rare  intervals. 

At  Guernsey  and  Sark  some  days  were 
spent — enjoyable  days  to  all  three.  The  school- 
mistress had  seen  little  of  the  world,  outside 
the  Seminary  walls,  and  was  delighted  with  this 
new  form  of  life,  with  the  quaint  old  Norman 
of  the  peasantry,  with  the  market-women's 
wonderful  head-dresses  of  white  linen,  with  the 
immeasurable  abundance  of  fruit  and  fish,  with 
the  homely  neighbourly  life  of  the  people.  No 
beggars,  no  intoxication  in  the  streets,  no 
politics,  no  taxes ; — why,  it  seemed   Eutopia. 

The  coincidences  of  life  are  curious ;  so  are 
its  escapes.  You  may  be  in  the  same  railway 
train  with  a  fierce  enemy,  or  a  long-lost  friend, 
and  neither  of  you  know  it.  The  Simonets  and 
Musical  Willie  were  at  Marshall's  Hotel  when 
Nugent  was  there,  yet  they  did  not  encounter 
in    corridor   or   coffee-room.       They   went   to 
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Gilet's,  where  both  Monsieur  and  Willie  made 
purchases  for  their  companion  ;  but  they  missed 
Nugent.  They  walked  on  the  pier  when  his 
yacht  was  just  starting  for  Sark;  yet  they  did 
not  notice  him,  nor  he  them.  Destiny  clearly 
designed  that  he  should  have  no  check  on  the 
road  to  perdition. 

The  time  came  for  return,  as  such  times  will 
come  to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
holidays.  The  wanderers  landed  in  Plymouth, 
and  took  a  day  or  two  there,  staying  at  Chubb' s 
Hotel,  whose  unostentatious  comfort  Simonet 
had  proved  before ;  and  visiting  Mount 
Edgecombe — loveliest  demesne  in  England,  and 
Lord  Morley's  beautiful  woods  att  Saltram.  No 
time  had  they  for  Dartm.oor;  there  was  work 
to  be  done  at  hom^e,  in  preparing  the  Seminary 
for  next  half-year's  business.  As  they  went  in 
the  enchanting  fragrance  of  summ.er  even- 
glome,  along  a  road  with  park  and  wood- 
land on  each  side  for  miles,  Madame  Simonet 
said  to  her  husband, 
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"  We  have  had  a  delicious  little  holiday,  but 
I  am  not  sorry  to  get  home  again." 

"  Nor  am  I.  I  like  my  books  and  my  neigh- 
bours ;  and  when  I  am  away  from  them  feel  as 
I  fancy  a  disembodied  spirit  must  at  first  feel 
in  the  next  world — ^wondering  what  has  become 
of  his  arms  and  legs,  and  quite  missing  his 
pocket-handkerchief  till  he  suddenly  remembers 
he  has  no  nose  to  blow." 

"What  an  odd  notion!"  said  Madame, 
laughing  merrily.  "But  you  never  told  me 
anything  of  your  interview  with  that  miserable 
Captain  Bronte  next  day.  Did  he  seem  less 
mad?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  rational  and  grateful,  and 
wanted  to  give  me  a  cheque  at  once  for  the 
girl's  expenses.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going 
on  at  once  to  Guernsey,  and  could  not  then 
talk  about  money  matters ;  but  that  I  quite 
agreed  with  him  that  he  should  pay  for  her  stay 
with  us,  and  that  he  could  write  to  me.  He 
seemed  really  to  have  some  sense  of  shame  ; 
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SO  did  Laura,  who,  however,  was  considerably 
brightened  by  her  change  of  position.  It  is  an 
odd  adventure." 

Musical  Willie  had  the  box,  and  was  talking, 
or  rather  listening,  to  Burrows,  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  whips.  Now  he  would  whistle  for  a 
nightingale,  and  the  bijd  would  reply ;  now  he 
would  tell  a  ghost  story — how  one  dark  night 
he  took  up  a  young  lady  all  in  white  sitting  on 
that  very  stile,  and  she  went  inside,  and  when 
they  came  to  change  horses  she  wasn't  there. 

"  She  must  have  been  a  ghostess,  you  see, 
sir,  'cause  no  human  being  could  jump  out  of 
this  here  coach  going  twelve  mile  an  hour 
without  smashing  to  smithereens  ;  besides,  the 
door  was  shut  all  right.  I  asked  Jim  the  ostler 
what  I'd  better  do  when  I  got  to  the  Arms  ;  he's 
wonderful  'cute,  is  Jim.     Says  I, 

"  '  I  don't  want  people  to  say  the  blessed  old 
coach  is  haunted.  Why,  they  won't  travel 
with  me.' 

"Says  Jim, 
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"  '  Right  you  are.  But  there's  a  sartain  cure. 
You  take  some  jolly  strong  baccy,  and  smoke 
it  well,  and  no  ghostess  '11  ever  come  nigh  it 
again.' 

"  So  I  and  Jim  got  into  the  coach  that  werry 
night,  and  drew  up  the  glasses,  and  smoked 
the  strongest  baccy  we  could  get,  till  we  was 
both  pretty  nigh  smothered,  and  had  to  drink 
no  end  of  beer  before  we  came  right  again. 
But  I  never  saw  no  more  ghostesses." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

A    FLIGHT    THROUGH    AIR. 

"  Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis." 

A  CHILLE  GILET  was  an  able  mechanician, 
"^  ^  and  evidently  born  to  be  an  aeronaut. 
As  Nugent  navigated  the  Jessy  across  the 
Channel,  he  caught  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the 
balloon,  apparently  moving  in  just  the  proper 
course.  Miss  Le  Lacheur  not  only  was  not 
alarmed,  but  gave  him  efficient  assistance.  A 
balloon  on  a  quiet  day  does  not  to  the  aeronauts 
appear  to  move,  though  it  may  be  travelling 
faster  than  express  train  ;  the  Le  Lacheur,  not 
an  imaginative  or   sensitive  girl,  enjoyed  the 
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new  sensation  without  much  thought  of  peril. 
She  helped  Gilet  with  his  machinery,  and 
chattered  in  Norman,  for  she  was  true  Guernse- 
aise,  and  entirely  enjoyed  the  voyage. 

They  crossed  the  sea,  passing  the  English 
coast  just  above  Mount  St.  Nicholas.  They 
then  looked  down  upon  woodland  scenery  sur- 
rounding a  fine  old  mansion.  You  can  exercise 
the  senses  in  a  vertical  direction  more  easily 
than  in  any  other,  since  there  is  no  refraction ; 
an  aeronaut  five  miles  above  Paris  has  seen  the 
water  weeds  in  the  Seine,  has  heard  the  band 
playing  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  Achille 
Gilet  could  see  into  the  grounds  of  Silchester 
with  perfect  ease ;  could  see  a  group  on  the 
terrace  looking  up  at  the  balloon.  It  was  the 
day  after  the  return  from  Guernsey,  and  Musi- 
cal Willie  and  Simonet  had  called  to  see  the 
Squire.  Silvester  and  Silvia  and  Louisa  were 
also  there ;  Donald  stood  not  far  off,  having 
been  summoned  to  take  counsel  with  Silvester 
as  to   their   campaign    in   search   of  Nugent. 
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Hitherto  they  had  done  nothing  beyond  making 
inquiries  about  him,  with  the  slighest  possible 
results. 

"  I  do  believe  that  balloon  is  coming  down 
here,  Papa,"  said  Silvia. 

"  Very  impertinent,"  said  the  Squire.  '*  They 
are  trespassing  already.  They  ignore  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  air  above  my  manor  is  as 
much  mine  as  the  earth  beneath." 

*'Ah,  if  balloons  should  become  general," 
said  Simonet,  "  that  consideration  would  gene- 
rate lawsuits.  You  would  have  to  fence  your 
plot  of  air,  and  set  spring  guns  and  man-traps. 
Yes,  certainly,  that  balloon  is  descending." 

Very  skilfully  did  Gilet  bring  it  to  the  ground 
in  a  paddock  just  beyond  the  lawn.  There  was 
of  course  a  general  rush  to  the  spot.  Gilet  was 
busy  fastening  the  balloon,  which  had  not  lost 
much  gas,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  rising ; 
and  when  Donald  and  some  of  the  men-servants 
saw  what  he  was  doing,  they  gave  him  stalwart 
aid. 
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Meanwhile  Lily  le  Lacheur,  who  had  learnt 
her  lesson  from  Nugent,  came  forward  to  Silvia 
and  Louisa,  and  addressed  them  thus : 

"  I  beg-  your  pardon,  ladies.  We  are  from 
Guernsey.  My  brother  has  invented  a  balloon 
which  he  can  guide,  and  this  is  the  first  trial. 
Forgive  my  dress," — at  this  point  she  blushed 
excellent  well, — "  I  am  his  sister.  Female  dress 
is  so  much  in  the  way." 

"  I  wonder  you  were  not  afraid,"  exclaimed 
Silvia. 

"O  no;  Achille  understands  his  work,  and  I 
can  help  him  better  than  any  one  else.  I  want 
him  to  succeed  and  be  famous." 

*' A  brave  little  girl,"  said  the  Squire. 
*'  Take  her  in,  Silvia,  and  give  her  some  refresh- 
ment. She  must  want  it.  Perhaps  you  can 
find  some  dresses  that  will  suit  her." 

"  O,  a  thousand  thanks,  milord,  but  I  have 
a  change  of  dress  with  me  in  the  car  of  the 
balloon,  if  you  will  kindly  permit  a  servant  to 
bring  up  my  little  valise." 

VOL.  II.  16 
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"Yes,  by  all  means.  Take  care  of  her, 
Silvia.  I  will  go  and  make  provision  for  her 
brother." 

*'  One  has  curious  fancies,"  said  Simonet,  as 
the  Squire  and  he  turned  toward  the  paddock. 
"  I  fancy  I  have  seen  that  boy-girl  before,  and 
recently.     And  I  also  fancy  she  is  lying." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Squire  in  surprise. 

"  That  is  what  I  ask  .myself,  and  cannot 
answer.  I  have  always  been  rather  remark- 
able for  instinct — perhaps  because  I  do  not 
reason  much.  We  crush  our  instincts,  though 
we  have  them  in  far  finer  forms  than  inferior 
animals.  A  dog  knows  a  scoundrel  by  his 
smell ;   so  do  I." 

"  Is  not  human  instinct  a  synonym  for  pre- 
judice ?"  suggested  the  Squire. 

"  I  think  not.  Look  at  Donald.  He  has 
never  troubled  himself  to  reason  much,  but  his 
instincts  are  in  perfection." 

"He  favours  your  argument,  I  admit;  but 
let  us  go  and  see  this  aeronaut." 
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"  By  all  means.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
he  descended  just  here." 

*'  After  a  long  voyage  over  sea,"  said  the 
Squire,  "  he  was  glad  of  the  first  place  on  land 
that  looked  comfortable." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  quoth 
Simonet,  taking  snuff,  "  but  my  instincts  sel- 
dom deceive  me." 

The  Squire  invited  Gilet  to  come  and  take 
refreshment,  and  to  stay  at  Silchester  while  he 
refitted  his  balloon.  The  young  aeronaut 
gratefully  accepted.  Rooms  were  assigned  to 
him,  and  his  supposititious  sister,  who,  when 
attired  according  to  her  sex,  looked  just  as  we 
have  seen  her  behind  Madame  Gilet's  counter. 
When  Silvia  told  her  they  dined  at  seven,  she 
exclaimed, 

"  O,  pardon.  Mademoiselle,  we  should  not 
dine  with  you.  We  are  only  tradespeople.  It 
were  better  we  dined  with  your  servants." 

Silvia  had  not  anticipated  this  objection, 
which  she  communicated  to  her  father. 
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"  Very  g-ood  of  the  little  girl,"  he  said,  "  but 
explain  to  her  that  her  brother  is  a  man  of 
science,  and  as  such  is  equal  to  any  gentle- 
man in  the  land.  And  she  deserves  to  be 
coupled  with  him,  for  her  courage  in  joining 
him  on  his  first  voyag^e.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Silvia?" 

*'  I  do,  indeed,  Papa.  And  isn't  she 
pretty?" 

"  She'd  madden  a  Preraffaelite.  By  the 
way,  your  favourite  Millais  is  a  Channel 
Islander,  I  think.  Perhaps  turquoise  eyes 
and  saffron  hair  grow  in  that  archipelago." 

Gilet  and  his  pseudo-sister  dined  at  the 
Squire's  table  ;  behaved  well ;  were  modest  and 
quiet.  Gilet  explained  as  well  as  he  could  the 
mechanism  of  his  new  invention,  and  assured 
the  Squire  that  his  first  trial  had  satisfied  him 
of  its  success.  Indeed,  being  a  real  lover  of 
science,  and  capable  of  appreciating  hospi- 
tality, he  already  regretted  that  he  had  put 
himself  under  Nugent's  orders;  and  he  regretted 
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it  the  more  when,  over  a  glass  of  miraculous 
claret,  the  Squire  said  to  him, 

"  Monsieur  Gilet,  if  you  like  I  will  send  for 
^an  engineer  whom  I  know  to  examine  your  in- 
vention ;  if  it  is  promising,  you  shall  not  want 
a  few  hundreds  to  make  it  perfect." 

A    mixed  feeling   of  gratitude    and    shame 
brought   tears  into  Gilet' s  eyes.     When   they 
went   to  the   drawing-room,  he  drew   the  Le. 
Lacheur  aside,  and  whispered, 

"  We  will  do  nothing  to  disturb  or  annoy 
people  so  kind  to  us  as  these." 

"We  will  not,"  she  said.  "I  am  sorry  we 
came  here." 

But  then  she  shuddered,  remembering  how 
far  she  was  in  Walter  Nugent' s  power.  She 
lay  awake  for  hours  in  her  pleasant  bedroom — 
a  dainty  chamber  whose  perfect  luxury  out- 
went all  her  Norman  imamnation — wonderinQf 
what  she  should  do. 

Then  there  happened  what  prevented  her 
sleeping  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.     Two 
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hours  after  midnig-ht  a  g-reat  thunderstorm  broke 
over  Silchester.  The  Ang-el  of  the  Tempest 
was  abroad,  and  his  fiery  sword  cut  gashes  In  the 
darkness.  Hail  fell  like  a  Prussian  fusillade, 
and  made  terrible  havoc  in  Mrs.  Silchester's 
lovely  conservatories.  A  furious  wind  arose, 
which  tortured  the  trees,  and  tore  up  by  the  roots 
one  obstinate  old  oak,  older  than  any  building- 
in  Silchester.  Lightning  struck  Silchester  spire, 
and  carried  away  forty  feet  of  it.  Nobody 
could  sleep  for  the  uproar  of  the  heavens. 
Silvester^  kind  boy,  went  to  see  if  Silvia  was 
alarmed,  and  found  that  maiden  shivering  in  a 
dressing-gown,  and  made  her  get  into  bed 
while  he  sat  by  her  side.  The  Squire,  though 
awakened,  lay  still  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
a  black  cloud  sliced  every  way  with  forked 
lightning,  at  once  followed  by  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  that  seemed  to  be  roaring  down 
the  chimney,  took  him  to  the  window. 

"  Better  come  to  bed,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Sil- 
chester,   placidly.     "You   will  have  plenty  of 
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time  to-morrow  to  count  the  trees  that  are 
blown  down." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Joan.  I  am  very- 
sleepy." 

The  imperturbable  Simonet  was  not  in  bed  ; 
he  was  solving  problems  over  cigarettes  while 
his  wife  slept  peacefully.  The  storm  did  not 
wake  Madame,  who  was  very  tired  with  unac- 
customed voyaging.  As  to  Simonet,  he  went 
quietly  on  with  his  famous  theory,  saying  to 
himself,  when  there  came  an  unusually  brilliant 


zigzag- 


"  Pity  one  can't  utilize  lightning  to  ignite 
one's  cigarettes." 

Perhaps  Miss  Louisa  Saint  Osyth  enjoyed 
the  storm  as  much  as  any  one,  for  she  put 
shoes  on  her  bare  feet,  and  threw  a  thick  cloak 
over  her  nocturnal  attire,  and  stole  down  to  the 
Rectory  lawn  to  watch  its  progress.  To  any 
one  fearless,  a  great  thunderstorm  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  Nature's  spectacles.  The  chemi- 
cal results  of  the  lightning,  purifying  the  air, 
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clear  the  brain  also,  and  render  you  more 
capable  of  enjoying  the  g^lorious  sight — the 
passionate  battle  of  the  clouds.  There  is  just 
enough  of  conceivable  peril  to  excite  you. 

Louisa  watched  the  cloud  campaign  to  its 
last  dying  flash  of  artillery ;  went  in  wet 
through,  for  all  her  big  cloak ;  got  into  a  dry 
night  dress,  and  slept  like  Epimenides. 

Monsieur  Achille  Gilet's  balloon  was  abso- 
lutely invisible  and  untraceable  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Not  a  shred  of  it  has  been  seen 
since. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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